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A mid-November surge of contributions has brought 
The Progressive’s Membership Campaign within 
hailing distance of its goal. On Nov. 15 we passed the 
$25,000 mark enroute to the target total of $28,000, the 
minimum amount necessary to sustain the magazine 
throughout the coming year. 

There is still a vital $3,000 gap to close in the weeks 
just ahead, but we grow more hopeful as we open each 
day's mail that a sufficient number of additional sub 
scribers will find it possible to respond to make success 
certain by Christmastime. 

All of us who work for The Progresstve want to ex- 
press our deepest appreciation to that devoted and gen- 
erous band of readers whose contributions and pledges 
have brought us so far along the road to success. And 
we want, too, to express the hope that those who have 
not vet responded will find it possible to participate in 
the “mopping up” operation that alone will assure un- 
interrupted publication during the fiftieth year of the 
magazine. 

Among the many scores of warm and thoughtful let- 
ters that have accompanied contributions is a practical 
and timely note from Mrs. John Oliver of Kansas City, 
Mo.: 

“IT have finally figured out a way to give you more 
support. Most of our Christmas presents for relatives and 
friends this year will be your excellent magazine.” 

We couldn't agree more with Mrs. Oliver—giving 
The Progressive as a Christmas gift is an eminently sound 
way of providing additional support for the magazine; 
at the same time it helps you solve your gift problem. 
\ subscription to The Progressive is a Christmas remem 
brance of quality and dignity; it is suitable for any 
thoughtful person; and it is especially kind to limited 
budgets. 

To make it easy to give The Progressive this year, 
the back cover of this issue carries an order form which 
may be detached without disturbing the binding of the 
magazine. The airmail envelope enclosed will bring your 
order to our office in plenty of time for the Christmas 
season. 

© 

Our schedule of articles for the early months of 1958 
include an analysis of the coming battle in Congress over 
aid to India, by Senator John F. Kennedy; a hard-headed 
look at Alaska’s struggle for statehood by Ernest Gruen- 
ing, former governor of Alaska; a first-hand survey on the 
workings of socialized medicine in the Soviet Union by 
Dr. Mark G. Field; a report on the number-one killer of 
children by Senator Richard L. Neuberger; and an up-to- 
date balance sheet on the course of integration in the 
South by Harold Fleming, whose work as executive di- 
rector of the Southern Regional Council makes him 
uniquely qualified to cast up the accounts. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


Who Speaks for Peace? 


UT OF confusion 
that accompanies the Soviet 
Sputniks whirling in outer space come 
half a dozen dominant themes. There 
are those who plead for a czar of all 
the missiles to end the bickering 
among the armed forces, for billions 
more for arms and a crash program 
in missiles and satellites; there are 
those who argue for more respect and 
greater rewards for egg-heads, es- 
pecially scientists, and most especially 
scientists with a genius for rocketry; 
there are those who contend for vast- 
ly increased appropriations for edu- 
cation, especially education in science, 
and there are those who speak for a 
relaxation of stifling security restric- 
tions and an end to the remnants of 
McCarthyism. All these are urged on 
us in the name of catching up with 
and surpassing the Russians in the 
dark art of push-button warfare 


the cackle of 


But who speaks for peace? 

Who in the United States sees in 
the fact of intercontinental delivery 
of hydrogen warheads mankind's 
greatest challenge to negotiate an end 
to the suicidal arms race? 

Precious few—and no one at all in 
authority. 

Almost everyone with a title in 
both political parties has had his say, 
from the President on down, but no- 
body in authority we know about has 
said: “Look, this crazy race will never 
stop until we're all blown to bits— 
unless we begin now to think and 
plan for peace with a fraction of the 
thought and energy and money we 
are pouring into the making of 
missiles.” 

Who speaks for peace? 

A foreigner does; a Canadian. His 
name is Lester Pearson. Formerly 
Canada’s foreign minister, he won 
the Nobel Prize for Peace this year. 

Speaking last month in Minne- 
apolis, while everyone in Washington 
was playing with space helmets, Mr. 
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Pearson quietly pointed out that our 
frenzied response to Sputniks I and 
II intensifies an already perilous arms 
race. 


“The Russian moves increase our 
own fears of aggression,” he said. 
“Therefore, we search for more power 
to defend ourselves. It is a vicious, 
and it could be a fatal circle; nor does 
it do any good in trying to cut 
through it, merely to assume that all 
is right on our side and wrong on the 
other; to wrap ourselves in a cloak 
of impeccable rectitude and diplo- 
matic rigidity.” 

Mr. Pearson believes in the need 
for preparedness until disarmament 
can be negotiated, but he believes 
fervently in the urgent need for ne- 
gotiation with the Soviets—negoti- 
ation based on a recognition of the 
fact that the Russians may have legit- 
imate interests in areas of the world 
from which we have sought to bar 
them. 


Mr. Pearson has said what many 
Americans in public life have thought 
but dared not say publicly—that the 
alternatives to negotiated settlements 
with the Soviet Union are 1) nuclear 
war which would result in total de- 
struction for all, or 2) “suspension 
between uneasy peace and global war 
in a state of tension and fear . 
where peace will balance precariously 
on the knife edge of terror, with the 
outer spaces cluttered up with sat- 
ellites shot there by rockets which 
could as easily be used to carry nu- 
clear warheads designed not to stay 
up with the stars, but to descend on 
us mortals. 

“One alternative is only worse than 
the other. Indeed, all history shows 
that unless we do something about it, 
the second will ultimately lead to the 
first.” 

It is seeing the alternatives with 
great clarity and responding to their 
challenge with equal courage that 
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FREE” 


propels Mr. Pearson to the urgent 
conclusion that we must recognize the 
Soviet Union for the power she is 
and negotiate with her patiently and 
persistently in the pursuit of accom 
modations that may be achieved on a 
basis of mutual tolerance and 
interest and without the sacrifice of 
principle. 


selt 


This has often not been the pattern 
of past negotiations. Both sides, and 
especially the Soviet Union, have 
been more interested in scoring prop 
aganda points than in finding the 
basis for agreement. Mostly, however, 
failure originated in the - suspicion 
and fear of each side toward the other 

emotions which hardened into a re 
fusal by both sides to negotiate on a 
give-and-ake basis in the interest of 
achieving world stability. Frequently, 
as The Progressive has pointed out 
over the years, American negotiators, 
under both Democratic and Repub 
lican Administrations, have refused to 
recognize the facts of international 
life; they have carried to the confer 
ence table take-it-or-leave-it demands 
rarely grounded in the realities of the 
world situation. 


In this connection James Reston of 
the New York Times recently wrote 
words of wisdom for American policy- 
makers. Commenting on his celebrat 
ed interview with Nikita Khrushchev, 
boss man of the Soviet Union, Reston 
summarized: 

“After listening to and reflecting 
upon Khrushchev’s harrangues, one 
had the impression that the negoti- 
ations of the last year or so had merely 
bred contempt on both sides and that 
the time had come either to negotiate 
seriously on the basis of historical 
facts or to refuse to do so and 
concentrate our diplomacy on the 
strengthening of the West. 

“What is happening now is that the 
two sides are not negotiating but 
needling each other, and the needling 
is merely increasing the vast barrier 





of distrust which lies at the heart of 
the problem.” 

Here, ciearly, is the choice we face 

genuine negotiation based on his- 
torical facts or an intensification of 
the arms race. Everything that has 
happened since Sputniks I and II 
sailed into outer space would indi- 
cate that we have chosen the latter 
course, for we have jeeringly rejected 
Khrushchev's new invitations to ne- 
gotiation and—are pouring all our 
fright and all our fury into a vast 
effort to catch up with and surpass the 
Sovietsin the rocket and missile fields. 

Isn't this the moment to pause just 
long enough to think through the 
possibility of negotiation based on 
historical facts? Isn’t there someone in 
Washington who can be spared from 
Sputnik to ponder the prospects of 
negotiated settlements even while the 
rest go forward with the task of over- 
hauling the Soviets? 


Negotiation of the kind Reston dis- 
cussed will not be easy—in fact it may 
require a more agonizing reappraisal 
of ourselves than the soul-searching 
that followed the launching of the 
Soviet Sputniks. Negotiation based on 
historical facts will require that we 
have a hard look at the policies we 
are pursuing. If we do that, we are 
bound to discover that some of these 
policies are not based on historical 
facts, but rather on_ self-deceiving 
fairy tales. A glance at American for- 
eign policy in these tension areas of 
the world may help to illuminate this 
point. 


The Far East: The historical fact is 
that the Communists are the govern- 
ment of China. Yet we stubbornly 
pursue the policy of believing that 
the Red regime will collapse if we 
pretend it doesn’t exist. While we 
dream of this happy ending, we con 
tinue to pour hundreds of millions of 
dollars into the deteriorating regime 
of aging Chiang Kai-shek, which we 
delude ourselves into thinking is the 
government of China. 

This is expensive day-dreaming 
expensive not only in dollars but in 
the price we pay in prestige in the 
Far East. For, as Walter Lippmann 
has emphasized, it is because of our 
fundamentally false the 
realities of power in Eastern Asia that 
“our prestige has been declining long 
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before the launching of Sputnik. Our 
aims are no doubt righteous. But in 
the hard and sour realities of world 
politics, good intentions are not a 
policy.” 


The Middle East: The historical 
facts are that the Soviet Union is the 
greatest power bordering on the Mid- 
dle East and that for the first time in 
history she has gained a foothold in 
this strategic area, however much we 
may hate the idea. Three times dur- 
ing this year the Kremlin has pro- 
posed negotiation of an agreement 
which would neutralize the area by 
embargoing the shipment of all arms 
by any power to any nation in the 
Middle East. Three times we refused 
because we felt that to negotiate with 
the Soviets in the Middle East would 
be to recognize her as a power in that 
region. The fact that she is a power 
there is clear to even the most casual 
reader of newspaper headlines, but 
our State Department cherishes its 
little fantasies even if the result is to 
play into Soviet hands. 


Europe: The historical fact is that 
Russia, twice invaded by Germany in 
one generation, fears a reunified Ger- 
many that would be a military part- 
ner of the West in NATO. Every 
Western statesman, however much he 
might feel the Russians are wrong to 
fear NATO, knows this Soviet fear is 
genuine. And yet, year after year our 
only proposal to the Kremlin is that 
they permit our ally, West Germany, 
to take over the Soviet satellite, East 
Germany, and let the united nation 
become the most powerful European 
force in NATO. As Lippmann has 
said, “If there is a single responsible 
and informed man who, when he is 
off the record, believes in this fairy 
tale, I have never met him.” Nor has 
anyone else, yet this fairy tale is our 
only policy toward Germany, the area 
which is the key to settlement in 
Europe. 

These greatly telescoped interpreta- 
tions of the historical facts in three 
decisive areas of the world may suffer 
from oversimplification but they are 
perilously close to the truth. Our cozy 
notion that the Soviets know nothing 
of science and technology except what 
their spies can steal from the West 
has now been exposed for the myth 
Must we wait for a_ political 
Sputnik before we face up to the 


it is. 


myths on which our foreign policy is 
based? 

The basic fallacy which underlies 
virtually all of American foreign poli- 
cy derives from our refusal to recog 
nize the fact that the Soviets may have 
genuine concerns and legitimate in- 
terests in areas in which we or our 
allies have long been supreme. It is 
difficult for us to swallow the harsh 
fact that the Soviets have arrived as a 
dominant power on the world scene, 
but swallow it we must if there is to 
be any hope of achieving those en- 
during settlements without which 
there can be no peace. 

Lester Pearson expressed it for us 
when he said: “If and when Russia 
has a legitimate interest in some area 
or some development, we would be 
foolish to act as if that interest can 
either be ignored or attacked. Such 
an attitude, of course, plays into the 
hands of the worst elements in the 
Kremlin. It also weakens our position 
in those nations which have no love 
for Communism but refuse, for reas 
ons which seem perfectly 
them, to take sides in the Cold War. 
There are situations in the world to 
day that do not admit of any perma 
nent solution which will bring about 
stability without Russian participa 
tion in, or at least acceptance of, that 
solution. We might as well admit that 
hard fact.” 


y 
good to 


Our failure to recognize that fact, 
along with Soviet intransigence, have 
reduced recent negotiations to the de 
structive needling of which James 
Reston wrote. And yet negotiation 
based on historical facts represents 
the only alternative to a resumption 
of the suicidal arms race. 

Khrushchev, for all his 
boasting of Soviet success with Sput 
nik, makes a great deal of sense to 
most of the rest of the world when he 
says, in urging a summit conference 
of the great powers: “We do not as 
sert that there can be complete har 
mony between socialism fcommu- 
nism] and capitalism. 


boot ish 


However, 
this does not exclude peaceful com 
petition between the socialist and 
capitalist countries. 

“Our Sputniks are circling around 
the earth and waiting for the Amer- 
ican and other Sputniks to join them 
and form a community of Sputniks. A 
community of this kind, a competi- 
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this kind, will be far better 
than the competition of the arm 
aments race, or the manufacture of 
lethal weapons.” 


tion of 


It was in response to this suggestion 
that our State Department responded 
with “chilly disinterest,” to quote the 
New York Times. 

Why? What do we have to lose by 
rying—except the Dulles fairy tales 
which may sweep us to disaster if we 
as the cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy? 

What are Khrush- 
chev is lying, if his challenge is lined 
with booby-traps, we'll find out in 
time. We would be under no compul- 
sion 


ersist in retaining them 


we afraid of? If 


to accept terms which violated 


our principles. We would have every 
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Science, Unlimited 





A year and a half ago, the Editor of 
The Progressive, in commenting on 
the extraordinary Soviet absorption in 
science and technology, reported from 
Moscow that a single agency, the In 
stitute of Scientific Information of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, main- 
tained a staff of 1,500 language spec- 
ialists nothing but read, 
translate, condense, and distribute 
throughout the Soviet Union the best 


who do 


published materials available in every 
branch of science from every country 
on earth. 

Now, in the wake ol Sputnik, the 
American press has broken out in a 
rash of stories on this “new” agency, 
but the reports fall far short of show- 
ing the extent to which the ordinary 
working scientist in the Soviet Union 
has access to far better information 
services through his government than 
does the best equipped scientist in 
the United States relying largely on 
privately published reports Actually 
there is no service to American scien 
tists comparable to the massive doses 
of data available to Russian research- 
ers at a nominal fee. 

The information from every land in 
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opportunity to expose his chicanery 
if that is what it turned out to be 
For all the debasement of the 
by politicians and the press, negoti 
ation does not mean appeasement OF 
surrender. It means mutual discussion 
looking toward mutual agreement 

Republicans and Democrats, lib 
and conservatives—all are cur 
rently competing to view with alarm, 
or point with pride, or nail down the 
“T-told-you-sos” for the next political 
campaign. All of them seem exclusive 
ly concerned with outstripping the 
Russians in developing our capacity 
for the push-button delivery of hydro 
gen warheads the 
continents. 

Isn't it time someone in 
spoke for peace? 


word 


erals 


across seas and 


authority 


the world is put out by the Soviets in 
fat reference journals, which are ab- 
stracting services. Some of them are 
monthly, twice monthly, and 
they run from 250 to 800 pages. In 


some 


the field of geography, for example, 


40,000 abstracts are made a _ year, 
which come from all of the 600-odd 
journals in the field published in the 
world, plus items of relevance in this 
field from some 12,000 other period- 
icals scanned by the abstractors of this 
particular service. Much the same 
holds true in the fields of astronomy, 
biology, electronics, mathematics, me- 
chanics, physics, chemistry, biochem 
istry, geology, machine-building, and 
metallurgy. 

These 12 major abstract publica 
tions place at every Russian’s finger 
tips the entire current work of the 
world— in his language. The 
papers from which the ab 
are made are available in 
photostat form to anyone wishing 
them. Nothing comparable is avail- 
able in the United States, but it is 
possible for us to buy the Russian 
service and have it translated into 
English—if the FBI didn’t crack 
down, that is. The Russians have sug- 


own 
original 
stracts 


that American and _ Soviet 


publications reciprocate by 


gested 
putting 
Russian and English indices to their 
scientific and other publications, but 
American officialdom takes a dim 
view of reciprocity even though we 
might have much to gain from such 
an arrangement 


Negroes at the Polls 





The Negro vote is becoming an 
ever more decisive factor in American 
politics, especially in such pivotal 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, LUlinois, and Cal 


ifornia. Republicans, convinced that 


States as 


Michigan, 


the tide of Negro votes was running 
their way because of the bitter resist 
ance to civil rights by Southern 
Democrats, were dealt a crushing dis 
appointment in the New York and 
New Jersey elections last month 

In 1956 the Eisenhower-Nixon tick- 
et siphoned off more than 35 per cent 
of the total Negro vote in New York 
City 

but 


a spectacular gain over the past 
Mayor Robert Wagner seems 
to have captured more than 75 per 
cent of the Negro vote in his land 
slide reelection. In New Jersey, where 
the Republican candidate, Malcom 
S. Forbes, urged Negroes to support 
vote of confidence in 
the Eisenhower Administration's civil 
rights record, more than two-thirds of 
the Negro voters cast their ballots for 
the victorious Democrat 
Governor Robert B. Meyner—a 
stantial gain the colored 
for the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket last 
year. 

Local and personalities 
doubtless played their part in the 
Negro vote, but clearly the fact that 
Democratic Governor Faubus_ used 
troops to prevent Negro children from 
attending Little Rock’s Central High 
School while Republican President 
Eisenhower used troops to enforce 
their admission has not brought the 
Republican Party the political div 
idends it expected 


him as a 


candidate, 
sub 
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issues 


The Trend in Congress 





Americans for Democratic 


the national 


Action, 
organization which 
comes closest to being an indigenous 
ly American left-of-center pressure 
and educational force on the political 
front, recently released its survey of 
the voting records of members of the 
85th Congress during its first session 

















Filters and Sputniks 


by EDWARD P. MORGAN 


This article is adapted from one of Mr. Morgan’s nightly com- 
mentaries on the news sponsored by the AFL-ClO—in our judg- 
ment one of the most distinguished programs of news analysis on 


any network.—Tue Eprrors. 


IKE MANY other Americans, 
I learned about the exist- 
ence of Russia’s second earth 
satellite while eating my Sunday 
breakfast. The newscast I was 
tuned to led off with the story, 
gave a few recorded beeps of the 
satellite’s strange staccato voice, 
and added that a live dog was 
aboard. “We'll have more details 
about Sputnik II,” the broadcast- 
er said, “right after this special 
announcement.” 

Whereupon there was an ar- 
resting fanfare of trumpets and 
drums and I had the dizzy feeling 
that somehow the upcoming com- 
mercial was going to answer Mos- 
cow with the revelation that we 
were about to start paying pas- 
senger flights to the moon. 

“The greatest challenge in cig- 
arette history,” cried an excited 
voice which went on breathlessly 
to inform me that the challenge 
had been bravely met with the 
development of a perfect filter. 

Well, there you have it. The 
Russians have hoisted two chunks 
of metal into outer space, but that 
good old reliable American scien- 
tific know-how has come up with 
a filter that gives you the perfect 
smoke. 

I managed to ration my jubila- 
tion among other made-in-the- 
U.S.A. triumphs that I have re- 
cently noted. We may not have a 
Sputnik girdling the globe yet, 
but the 1958 Ford has just trav- 
eled around it in the most gruel- 
ing road test ever given any new 
car, according to the double-page 
ads. Our own satellite program 
has been rocking along on a three- 
year budget of $198,000,000 but a 
quarter of a billion dollars, the 
motor car publicists tell us proud- 
ly, went into the research behind 
the creation of the new Edsel. 

Under those chromium-plated 





circumstances, I ask you, what inf 
the world have we got to worry 
about? The answer, of course, is 
plenty. The first Sputnik took the 
outer air just as rocket experts 
from all over the world were gath- 
ering for a conference in Barce- 
lona. A member of the USS. 
Army’s rocket research team, 
Heinz Koelle, predicted flatly that 
“in four or five years, Russia will 
be able to launch a one-ton satel- 
lite carrying enough reconnais- 
sance equipment to spy on 
America.” 

It would seem to this humble 
layman a mistake to turn our 
scientific competition with the 
Russians into a kind of inter- 
planetary track meet, concentrat- 
ing only on matching them mis- 
sile for missile, satellite for satel- 
lite. There is an urgent question 
of military capacity involved. It 
is admittedly a danger we cannot 
long tolerate to be strategically 
inferior, militarily weaker than 
the Russians. But we can redress 
this balance quickly with the 
proper use of all the human and 
material resources at our com- 
mand—though it won't be cheap, 
and what we'll have then if we 
attack this rivalry only from the 
military side is merely a re-estab- 
lishment of the uneasy stalemate 
in weapons of total destruction. 

We are, I think, off balance in 
a larger way. A leading British 
scientist hails Russia’s successful 
satellites as “the greatest human 
discovery of our age.”” Since life 
began man has been reaching 
toward the stars. What a bitter 
irony that the Columbuses of out- 
er space today are not “free men,” 
as we so proudly call ourselves, 
but minions of the Communist 
system. Perhaps we'd better put 
that sobering fact in a perfect 
filter cigarette and smoke it. 
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ADA’s conclusion that the session was 
characterized by a “marked failure of 
leadership” and that on all fronts ex 
cept civil rights Congress “acted ir- 
responsibly,” is emphatically con- 
firmed by the record. 

Twelve roll calls were chosen by 
ADA for study in the Senate, includ- 
ing legislation on civil rights, foreign 
policy, public power, and _ public 
housing. Among the nine roll calls se- 
lected for analysis in the House were 
those on civil rights, domestic econ- 
omy, foreign policy, and school con- 
struction. Nine Democratic Senators 
received a “liberal quotient” of 100 
per cent. (Liberal quotient is a meas 
ure of the liberalism of a member of 
Congress determined by the propor- 
tion of his votes in harmony with 
liberal policies as determined by 
ADA.) They are Senators Carroll of 
Colorado, Clark of Pennsylvania, 
Douglas of Illinois, Hennings of Mis- 
souri, Humphrey of Minnesota, Jack- 
son of Washington, McNamara of 
Michigan, Neely of West Virginia, 
Neuberger of Oregon, and Symington 
of Missouri. No Republican Senator 
voted the liberal position more than 
83 per cent of the time. (Republican 
Senators Case of New Jersey and 
Javits of New York polled 83 per 
cent.) 

In the House of Representatives, 36 
Democrats showed a liberal quotient 
of 100 per cent, but no Republican 
reached that exalted height. Twenty- 
two Republicans and ten Democrats 
opposed the liberal position on all 
major issues. 

As part of its study the ADA re- 
leased a graph showing an eleven-year 
trend of each party on liberal issues, 
dating from the first session of the 
80th Congress to the session just con- 
cluded. The graph shows the Demo- 
cratic vote in Congress becoming in- 
creasingly more conservative and the 
Republican vote becoming slightly 
more liberal as it moves toward the 
Democratic low of the past session. If 
the present trend continues, the lines 
would intersect in a few years and 
both political parties would be firmly 
anchored at dead center. What no 
graph or roll-call survey can show, of 
course, is the disturbing extent to 
which even the 100 per cent Demo- 
crats in Congress fail to introduce and 
fight for long overdue legislation in 
foreign and domestic affairs. 
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Unlimited Horizons 
For Free Expression 


by WILLIAM 0. DOUGLAS 


This article by Justice Douglas is adapted from the first chapter 
of a new book, The Right of the People, which Doubleday & Com- 
pany will publish early in 1958. The book is based on the North 
Lectures Justice Douglas delivered at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege in the spring of 1957. The Progressive will publish a second 
installment of Justice Douglas’ reflections on freedom in the Jan- 


uary issue.—THE EpIrors 


THEN Khrushchev and Bulganin 
were visiting England, they met 
with Hugh Gaitskell and other La- 
bor Party members. The meeting led 
to an acrimonious exchange of words, 
Khrushchev challenging Gaitskell to 
tell him the difference between “your 
democracy and ours.” Gaitskell re- 
plied in a flash, “Read Pericles’ fu- 
neral oration.” 

Pericles talked about the secret of 
happiness: courage, he said, was free- 
dom and freedom was happiness; and 
freedom was available only to those 
with brave hearts. Discussion and de- 
bate are often finer badges of bravery 
than battle itself. Pericles said, “The 
great impediment to action is, in our 
opinion, not discussion, but the want 
of that knowledge which is gained 
by discussion preparatory to action. 
For we have a peculiar power of 
thinking before we act, and of act- 
ing too; whereas other men are cour 
ageous from ignorance but hesitate 
upon reflection.” 

In the totalitarian state there is 
freedom of expression in a limited 
sense. In Russia there are great de- 
bates concerning the course to fol- 
low, the choice of procedures, the 
policy that should be adopted in fac- 
tories or on farms. Criticism fills the 
papers and magazines of Russia. But 
this criticism and debate do not chal- 
lenge Communism as a system. Rath- 
er, they assume that Communism is 
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the ideal state. Once that postulate 
is expressed or implied, discussion 
and debate go on apace. The same 
seems to be true in Red China, where 
the Communist regime recently ap- 
proved a new slogan derived from 
the Chinese classics: “Let hundreds 
of schools crow in competition.” Yet 
in both Soviet Russia and Red 
China, if the discussion goes so far 
as to question the premise on which 
Communism rests, it is condemned 
as counter-revolutionary 


My thesis is that there is no free 
speech in the full meaning of the 
term unless there is freedom to chal 
lenge the very postulates on which 
the existing regime rests. It is my be- 
lief that our First Amendment must 
be placed in that broad frame of ref 
erence and construed to permit even 
discourse or advocacy that strikes at 
the very foundation of our institu 
tions. The First Amendment was a 
new and bold experiment. It staked 
everything on unlimited public dis- 
cussion. It did not build on existing 
law; it broke with tradition, set a 
new standard, and exalted freedom 
of expression. It chose among. con- 
flicting values, selecting the freedom 
to talk, to argue, and to advocate as 
a preferred right. It placed us on 
the side of free discussion and advo 
cacy, come what may. 


Hamilton had argued against the 


need for a Bill of Rights. He main- 


tained that freedom of the press, for 
example, “must altogether depend on 
public opinion; and on the general 
spirit of the people and of the gov 
ernment,” particularly on “legisla- 
tive discretion.” (The Federalist, No 
84.) There were those 
trust the 


who did not 
people, who felt that gov 
ernment need keep a firm hand on 
the citizen if the nation 


survive 


was Lo 


Jefferson, the spiritual father of 
the Bill of Rights, and Madison, the 
astute politician who steered the Bill 
of Rights through Congress, were of 
a different school of thought. They 
recognized the risk of tyranny of the 
majority. But they had confidence 
in popular rule and confidence in a 
Bill of Rights as a restraint on “the 
tyranny of the legislatures” and as an 
aid to the judiciary in preventing 
encroachments on the liberty of the 
citizen. 

Moreover, both Jefferson and Mad 
were convinced that the only 
wise policy was to keep the market 
place of ideas unregulated by the 
government. Madison 

‘A popular Government, without 
popular information, or the means 
of acquiring it, is but a Prologue to 
a Farce or a Tragedy; or, perhaps 
both. Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance: And a people who mean 
to be their own Governors, must arm 
themselves with the which 
knowledge gives.” 


ison 


wrote 


ps wer 


Jefferson stoutly maintained over 
the years that “Truth is the proper 
and sufficient antagonist to error.” 
On January 16, 1787, he wrote: 

“I am persuaded myself that the 
good sense of the people will always 
be found to be the best army. The‘ 
may be led astray for a moment, but 
will correct themselves. The 
people are the only censors of their 
governors; and even their errors will 
tend to keep them to the true prin 
ciples of their institution. To punish 
these errors severely would be 
to suppress the only safeguard of the 
public liberty. The way to prevent 
these irregular interpositions of the 
people, is to give them full informa- 
tion of their affairs through the 
channel of the public papers, and to 
contrive that those papers should 
penetrate the whole mass of the peo- 


soon 


too 





ple. The basis of our governments 
being the opinion of the people, the 
very first object should be to keep 
that right; and were it left to me to 
decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers, oO! 
newspapers without a government, | 
should not hesitate a moment to pre 
fer the latter.” 

The First Amendment does not 
say that there is freedom of expres- 
sion provided the talk is not “dan- 
gerous.” It does not say that there is 
freedom of expression provided the 
utterance has no tendency to subvert. 
It does not put free speech and free- 
dom of the press in the category of 
housing, sanitation, hours of work, 
factory conditions, and the like, and 
make it subject to regulation for the 
public good. Nor does it permit legis- 
lative restraint of freedom of expres- 
sion so long as the regulation does 
not offend due process. All notions 
of regulation or restraint by govern 
ment are absent from the First 
Amendment. For it says in words 
that are unambiguous, “Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the 
press . ss 


This guarantee plays a unique 
role. The compact of the Constitu 
tion is a compact of We The People. 
The ultimate political power is in the 
people. They can alter, revise, or un 
do what they created any time they 
choose. While the compact lasts, the 
various agencies of government are 
responsible to the people. The people 
elect their law-makers and _ their 
Chief Executive for limited terms 
only. Those who exercise authority 
must have it recurringly renewed at 
the hands of the people. The people 
are, indeed, the final respository of 
all power. This political truth was 
first clearly stated on these shores by 
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George Mason in the Virginia Dec- 
laration of Rights, adopted June 12, 
1776: “That all power is vested in, 
and consequently derived from, the 
people; that magistrates are their 
trustees and servants, and at all times 
amenable to them.” 

The emergence on this continent of 
that concept of sovereignty had a 
special history. It was revolutionary 
because it struck at the status quo. It 
remains today a revolutionary con- 
cept in most areas of the world, parts 
of Europe and the Americas not 
excepted. 

So long as the sovereign power was 
in the hands of an hereditary, mer- 
cantile, financial, or landowner 
group, there never was, nor is there 
today, any freedom of expression. 
When a select group is in power, it 
demands respect and obedience. 


Every majority tends to acquire a 
vested interest in the status quo. The 
values represented by their economic, 
political, racial, or religious interests 
seem to them to be the expression of 
the ultimate. They cling tenaciously 


to them and look on the minority 
with antagonism and suspicion. In a 


state under the domination of the 
church, the teaching of evolution 
might be deemed subversive. In a 
state ruled by atheists, religion might 
be a dangerous subject. 

As May wrote in the Constitutional 
History of England, “Everywhere 
authority has resented discussion, as 
hostile to its own sovereign rights.” 
A monarchy, oligarchy, or other dic- 
tatorship keeps a tight rein on dis- 
cussion and on the press. Under those 
conditions there is no real freedom, 
as we know it, unless the discussion 
accepts the premise on which the 
existing regime rests. Madison main- 
tained that freedom of the press saved 
the states from being “miserable 
colonies” suffering under a foreign 
yoke. Certainly the value of freedom 
of expression grew in the minds of 
Americans as the struggle for inde- 
pendence went on. But the people 
did not fully acquire that right un- 
til they acquired complete sovereign- 
ty. It is not surprising then to find 
freedom of expression emerging on 
this continent as a political right only 
as the independence movement got 
under full swing in the latter quarter 


of the Eighteenth Century. It is, I 
think, true that freedom of expression 
is one of the last political rights 
which people acquire. 

When sovereignty rests in a man 
or in a majority, suppression of a 
minority may be necessary to pro 
tect and safeguard the status quo 
But when sovereignty is in the peo 
ple, it is distributed equally and in- 
divisibly among every member of the 
group. The conformists and the non 
conformists alike can claim the 
privilege. So can the reactionaries 
and the revolutionaries, those who 
believe in laissez faire and those who 
believe in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. That, at least, is the the- 
ory. And freedom of expression is as 
integral a part of the rights of 
sovereignty as running for office or 
voting. 

Freedom of expression is a neces 
sary political right once the people 
have the full right of sovereignty. It 
is indeed the only guarantee that the 
people will be kept adequately in 
formed to discharge the awesome re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty. With 
out freedom of expression, only some 
public issues might be convassed 
Without it, the nation might drift to 
a pattern of conformity that loses all 
relation to the world and its large 
affairs. 

Erskine said that liberty of opinion 
keeps governments themselves in due 
subjection to their duties. But it 
strikes deeper than that. It assures 
the opportunity to reform. Change 
is the law of politics, if there is to be 
survival. As Burke said, “A state 
without the means of some change is 
without the means of its conserva- 
tion.” Freedom of expression and the 
right to resort to the polls are the 
only instruments available to minor 
ities to wage political and education- 
al campaigns against the status quo 
of their day. 

Freedom of expression must cover 
the entire public domain. The publi: 
domain includes more than election 
issues. If the people are to be 
wise sovereigns, there must be no 
restraints or limits on _ cultural, 
scientific, artistic, or intellectual 
endeavor. 

Under our system of government, 
strictly private groups may commit 
themselves to the propagation of one 
point of view or philosophy if they so 
desire. But public agencies by force of 
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the First Amendment, which is made 
applicable to the states by the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, are barred from putting 
the quietus on any school of thought. 
Government may not deprive the 
citizen of any branch of learning nor 
bar any avenue of research nor ban 
any type of discourse. The prohibi 
tion extends to private discourse be- 
tween citizens, public discourse 
through any channel of communica 
tion, or teaching in any classroom. 

Every generation, if it is to grow 
to maturity and have understanding 
of man and the universe, must have 
no limits to its horizons. In Plato's 
Republic the state would dominate 
and control education, dictating how 
literature, poetry, art, music, and 
even gymnastics are to be taught. In 
our society the search for knowledge 
must be free and unhampered. The 
spirit of free inquiry must be allowed 
to dominate the schools and univer- 
sities. “Universities should not be 
transformed, as in Nazi Germany, in- 
to loud-speakers for men who wield 
political power,” said the late Pro- 
fessor Chafee. Teachers must be al- 
lowed to pursue ideas into any do- 
main. There must be no terminal 
points on discourse. The classical 
statement of that position was made 
by Robert M. Hutchins: 


“Education is a kind of continuing 
dialogue, and a dialogue assumes, in 
the nature of the different 
points of view. 

“The civilizations which I work 
and which I am‘sure every American 
is working toward, could be called a 
civilization of the dialogue, where in- 
stead of shooting one another when 
you differ, you reason things out 
together . is 


Public opinion—the basis on 
which our society rests—must be re- 
sponsible and responsive. To be such 
it must be disciplined and informed. 
It cannot be disciplined and _in- 
formed unless those who shape it 
have the opportunities for critical in- 
quiry, for the cultivation of open- 
mindedness, for the search for truth 
in every recess of the universe. This 
freedom of inquiry must be allowed 
to embrace all realms of knowledge 
—the arts as well as religion and 
science. An appreciation of the arts 
is often necessary for intelligent law 
making. The legislative function 
aside, an appreciation of the arts 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post 


A Tragic Brew for America 


helps produce a society that is civil 
ized, cultured, and mature by allow 
ing individuals to cultivate their ut 
most capacities. 


form 
When 


Literature has been a classic 
for the dissemination of ideas 


an author describes in minute detail 
a way of life, the description itself 


may be mute criticism of that way of 
life or the conditions which bring it 
about. Advocates of the abolition of 
slavery, of economic and social re 
form, of the pure food and drug laws, 
have found allies in the authors of 
fiction. Dissatisfaction with existing 
social, economic, political, and moral 
conditions can normally be more 
eloquently expressed in a novel than 
in a scholarly polemic. That is one 
reason why government control ove 
literary standards is so repugnant to 
Americans. Under government cen 
sorship and control, literature can be 
reduced to pallid and inoffensive dis 
courses on the status quo. 

What is trash or trivia to one may 
be precious to others. The tastes of 
men differ widely. the im 
pact of ideas. Lurid sex accounts may 
trigger a seriously ill psychopath in 
to some kind of action; and yet in 
another person add to the sober 
knowledge of life and help avoid the 
development of neurotic tendencies 
The demands of freedom of expres- 
sion require government to keep its 
hands off all literature. Literature 
performs the important social fun 
tion of exposing all facets of life. It 
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loses an important social function 
when it is subjected to the demands 
of the prevailing morality. Literature 
and morality should enjoy 
tive co-existence. Literature is 


vehicle of 


competi 
the 
ideas, of knowledge—un 
restricted by the political, religious 
or moral dictates of 


group of the day. 


tne 
There can be no 
expression in the full 


majority 


freedom of 


sense unless all life can be 
portrayed, no matter how repulsive 
the may be to 


people. 


facets ol 


disclosures some 

Both the Stage and the movies are 
entitled to the protection as 
the lecture platform and the press 
They too are media for the commun 
ication of ideas—at times the most 
effective of all. We of the West give 
printing, pamphleteering, and speak 
ing the preferred position because it 
was around them that our early bat 
tles for were fought. The 
theate1 important to that 
struggle. So the years we devel 
oped a different attitude toward it 
And when the movies appeared we 
did not at first put them in the cate 
gory of the press. The result 
that we have had orgies of censorship 
of the stage that have been more 
consistent with the totaNtarian than 
with democratic tradition. 

Until recently, movies were consid 
ered outside the protection of the 
First Amendment. In 1952, a unani 
mous Court held that “expression by 
means of motion pictures is included 
within the free speech and free press 
guaranty of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments.” As a matter of prin 
ciple the stage and the movies 
entitled to the same protection of 
the First Amendment as other meth 


ods of expression. 


It is my view that protection of the 
First Amendment also extends to the 
campaign literature, oratory, adver 
tising, amd radio and_ television 
broadcasts which accompany the mod 
ern political campaign. The First 
Amendment should give the widest 
possible protection to the expression 
of political views. In a democratic so- 
ciety, the expression of a political 
point of view takes on its greatest 
significance in connection with the 
election campaign. Through the bal 
lot box, the views of the majority are 
given practical significance in 


same 


freedom 
not 
ove! 


was 


was 
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the 
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operation of government. Ard an in- 
formed electorate is in turn depend- 
ent upon free access to al! shades of 
political opinion. For this reason, it 
is the very cornerstone of the demo- 
cratic process that all persons and 
all groups be allowed to express their 
views of the fitness of the candidate 
for office and of the issues for which 
he stands. 


And, to be meaningful, the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment must 
extend not only to the individual but 
to all groups in our society. Many in- 
dividuals and groups in the United 
States have the power to exert vast 
pressures in influencing public opin- 
ion. The editorial pages of the pri- 
vately owned metropolitan newspa- 
per, radio and television broadcasts, 
the pictures and slogans of the ad- 
vertising agency, the sermon from the 
pulpit, magazines, books, pamphlets 

-all have an influence upon public 
opinion and the outcome of election 
campaigns. 

When it comes to elections there 


is room, of course, for laws penalizing 
corrupt practices. Amounts contrib- 
uted to candidates can be controlled; 
disclosure of the person or group fi- 


nancing a candidate can be required; 
and many other campaign activities 
can be regulated. But at times the 
regulation has gone further. 

Efforts have been made to place 
restrictions on the amount which cer- 
tain groups could expend for editor- 
ializing their views, announcing them 
in broadcasts, or expressing them 
through the ancient method of 
pamphleteering. The argument has 
been that if a group spends beyond 
a certain amount it is exerting an 
“undue” influence on the community. 
But that is only an indirect way of 
silencing speakers or putting them 
on short rations so far as speaking or 
writing is concerned. Radio and tel- 
evision time should of course be 
apportioned so that no one group 
dominates the air. But apart from 
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this, no control of utterances through 
control of expenditures would seem 
permissible. 

If it is only necessary that this 
influence be labeled “undue” to 
serve as a justification for silencing 
any person or group, the guarantees 
of the First Amendment are with- 
out substance. Then the newspaper 
publisher may be forbidden to ex- 
press his political views on the edi- 
torial pages of his newspaper. Then 
individuals and groups may be for- 
bidden to obtain radio and television 
time to express opinions as to the 
fitness of candidates for political of- 
fice or to discuss election issues. Then 
the minister may be punished for dis- 
cussing political matters in his ser- 
mons. Then campaign committees 
may be restricted in expounding 
their political ideas. But the protec- 
tion of the First Amendment should 
not be limited to the orator on a soap- 
box in a public park. It should ex- 
tend to every group, large or small, 
unimportant or influential. It is a 
constitutional privilege which every 
person should have, whether he rep- 
resents business or labor, farmers or 
financiers, utilities or consumers. 

Those who doubt the thesis that 
man needs full freedom of expression 
to realize his utmost capacities and 
become a cultured citizen of the 
world need only visit the totalitarian 
states and see how man has shriveled 
under the impact of censorship, how 
poorly he has fared under the diet of 
one creed. The horizons of the citi- 
zen in the conformity state are so 
limited he cannot react intelligently 
to the world around him. He becomes 
a victim of the agencies of propagan- 
da which his government manipu- 
lates. He is free only in some areas of 
science such as physics or chemistry, 
where political mleology does not 
reach. In the social sciences, in the 
humanities, in the arts, and perhaps 
even in agriculture (as Lysenko 
showed) the scholar in the totalitar- 
ian nation is so restricted as to be a 
mouthpiece for the ruling group. 


One need not travel to learn these 
truths. Kent Cooper in The Right to 
Know has shown the stark tragedies 
that followed in World War I and 
World War II when governments ran 
the news cartels. He has shown in 
terms of modern history how freedom 
of expression across the world is es- 
sential if there is to be a viable world 


community. People must have knowl- 
edge in order to act intelligently. The 
standard essential for us in the man- 
agement of our internal affairs is also 
essential in the world community. As 
Article 19 of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights of the United Nations 
states: 

“Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this 
right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regard- 
less of frontiers.” 

There can be no enduring stability 
in world affairs unless these rights 
are recognized principles in other 
lands. When we talk of freedom of 
expression, we deal then with one of 
the fundamentals that is important 
not only to citizenship at home 
but to membership in the world 
community. 

Freedom of expression has many 
integrating effects on our own s0- 
ciety. The individual who has a 
Hyde Park where he may blow off! 
steam and rave and rant releases en 
ergies that mount to dangerous pro- 
portions if suppressed. A great risk 
in any age is the tyranny of the ma 
jority. Freedom of expression is the 
weapon of the minority to win over 
the majority or to temper the policies 
of those in power. Morerover, free- 
dom of expression makes acquies- 
cence in majority rule more likely. 

The philosophy of the First 
Amendment is that man must have 
full freedom to search the world and 
the universe for the answers to the 
puzzles of life. In that search the 
arts and literature may be more im- 
portant than the dictionary, the 
morning newspaper, or the encyclo- 
pedias. The Jeffersonian faith is that 
if they are allowed unfettered liberty 
to accumulate knowledge and in the 
process even to wallow in trash, if 
they like, they will acquire the wis- 
dom and ability to manage all of the 
perplexing and teasing problems of 
each generation. 

Unless the horizons are unlimited, 
we risk being governed by a set of 
prejudices of a bygone day. If we 
are restricted in art, religion, eco- 
nomics, political theory, or any other 
great field of knowledge, we may be- 
come victims of conformity in an 
age where salvation can be won only 
by non-conformity. 
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The Meaning of the Red Moons 


by MICHAEL AMRINE 


HE first thing to say of the new 

moons created by the new Russia 
is that it marks a major turn of his- 
tory. At the immediate time of such 
events, prophecy is even more perilous 
than it usually is; it is doubly risky to 
judge the future when you have just 
learned it is going to be quite dif- 
ferent from the past. So this might 
be an opening assumption: this is the 
dawn of an era of great change. 

Now to examine some facts behind 
the assumption: 

In the eyes of the world, there is 
no doubt that Russia has arrived as 
a technological power. Much of the 
informed world now considers her 
the equal of the West. Dr. Gallup is 
hardly needed, but it happens that 
he has made a world-wide check on 
opinion. His survey shows that peo- 
ple consider Sputnik a heavy blow to 
American prestige and that they were 
surprised the Soviet Union got to 
space first. However, Gallup added, 
most countries still expect the next 
major advance in science will come 
from the United States, not Russia. 

World opinion could be wrong if it 
judged the U.S.S.R. to be completely 
abreast of the Western world in 
science as well as in technique. Is 
Russia really passing us in a race to 
lead—and dominate—the material 
world? 

At one end of the scale are those 
who felt we were not in any kind of 
race at all. Included are many Ad- 
ministration leaders who say Sputnik 
was just “a scientific trick” (depart- 
ing Defense Secretary Charles Wil- 
son) or a “silly bauble” (Presidential 
adviser Clarence Randall) or some- 
thing which added “not one iota” to 
our danger (President Eisenhower). 
At the other end of the scale, still 
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another Administration spokesman, 
who is developing the habit of strik- 
ing out on his own, warned that “we 
could make no greater mistake than 
to brush this event off as a scientific 
stunt.” (Vice President Nixon). And 
people like the president of the Air 
Force Association, Peter J]. Schenk, 
expressed the conviction that we 
have “suffered a technological Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Technical experts agree, however, 
upon certain Soviet achievements and 
certain primary conclusions. The 
basic judgment is that at any major 
point Russia chooses, Soviet tech- 
nology can match ours. At some 
points she can surpass England and 
the United States; we, for the pres 
ent, can match or sometimes surpass 
her in some fields. The Western na- 
tions in combination can not assume 
any lasting major superiority in any 
way, qualitative or quantitative. 

This is not a novel situation in 
human history. Some of the sputter- 
ing over Sputnik sounded as if the 
United States always had been the 
best at everything under the sun. 
England was first with the jet plane, 
with radar, with penicillin, and a 
host of other achievements; when it 
comes to engineering, at this moment 
the British hold the world’s speed rec- 
ords for planes, for ships, and for 
automobiles. Still, there are some 
major new aspects of the 1958 power 
situation as symbolized by Sputnik. 
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One new thing, for many people 
around the world, is a realization that 
a Communist dictatorship can in fact 
produce such leadership in material 
progress. ‘Thoughtful observers ev 
erywhere realize that if Russia were 
not spending so much on war, she 
too, could produce homes, TV sets, 
and dishwashing machines in great 
quantity. They realize that the West 
faces real competition, in peace as in 
war. 

The U.S.S.R. has a much more de 
veloped atomic power program than 
the United States, and she built the 
world’s first stationary industrial re- 
actor. She has the world’s largest and 
most powerful accelerator of atomi 
particles. She is flying jet cargo 
planes. To some extent the U.S.S.R 
has out-produced us in military air- 
craft, and she is far ahead of us in 
submarines. Washington is full of 
men who “know” details of a Russian 
super H-bomb larger than any we 
have made. But the satellite capped 
these achievements because the rocket 
which put it up there points to the 
weapon of tomorrow—the Inter 
Continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) 


Planners of inter-continental mis 
siles have worked for years on three 
main problems. 


1. Power—lIt takes enormous ene1 
gy, measured in units of foot-pounds, 
in a form called thrust, to throw a 
weight up in the sky, fighting every 
inch of the way against the counter 
force of gravity. Sputnik showed how 
well the Russians have solved this 
problem. Even Mr. Eisenhower spoke 
respectfully of this “thrust” behind 
Sputnik. The first Russian satellite 
was ten times as heavy as the model 
we have yet to send up. 


2. Control—The missiles (and the 
rockets to guide satellites) have to 
be guided, at least for the first part 
of their flight. The ballistic missile 
gets its name because like a bullet it 
follows a “barrel” for a time, and is 
thus channelled and guided. A rifle 
is more accurate than a revolver be- 
cause of the longer gun-barrel which 
gives guidance. The “gun-barrel” of 
a missile which may travel thousands 
of miles is a guidance system which 
aims it in the way it should go, and 
exerts control for some time after it 
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has left the launching site. Radio 
and radar and other devices are used 
for controls. American scien- 
tists are surprised and impressed with 
Russian proficiency in this business. 
Public information does not indicate 
the Russians have solved the control 
problems of ballistics missiles, which 
have to be aimed with a somewhat 
smaller margin of error than that in- 
volved in getting a satellite into an 
orbit. 


these 


3. The “Re-entry” Problem—lInter- 
continental missiles will have one 
problem satellites at present do not 
have. Satellites are destined for a 
limited life. They go aloft and send 
out signals for a while, and when 
they fall back into the earth’s atmos- 
phere, their speed of 18,000 m.p.h. 
causes such friction with the air that 
they burn up. This happens to most 
meteorites; it will happen to most 
satellites for a time; but it can not 
happen to missiles if they are to 
achieve their missions. The missile 
must leave our atmosphere, arch 
through space, and re-enter the 
earth's air, proceeding on to the 
target. 

Can the nose of a missile be made 
of some kind of heat-resistant ceramic 
that will not burn up on hitting the 
air? Can the computers keep up with 
the varying velocities a missile will 
have at various stages of the journey? 
It is quite a trip, through several 
stages: first set of rockets, second set; 
third set; then through varying 
levels of atmospheric density, through 
thick air, thinner air, no air, thinner 
air, thicker ai . TARGET! 

Russia reports she has now so)ved 
these problems and possesses “the 
ultimate weapon.” Qualified Ameri- 
can scientists and engineers say we 
must not assume Russia has been 
lying when she claims she has the 
ICBM. If she has both the ICBM and 
the H-bomb in production, then now, 
or in the near future, she can destroy 
any city in the world, without send- 
ing one soldier across her borders. 
The larger the H-bombs, the finer 
her guidance systems, the sooner the 
day when Russia—or the United 
States—can press the buttons and 
kill ten million people five thous 
and miles away. 

Technical authorities do not whole- 
heartedly accept recent Russian 
achievements as evidence of world 
leadership in science. This view does 
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not belittle Russian ability to equal 
or surpass us in technology. But the 
satellite, the rocket, and the huge 
accelerator—all are based on scien- 
tific theory and computations known 
for some years, and known the world 
around. (The Russian H.-bomb ad- 
mittedly required first-rate theoret- 
ical work in physics.) 

The fact is that Russia has been 
matching us not so much in pure 
science but in fields where we 
supposed ourselves unbeatable—in 
“know-how,” to use our own phrase, 
in mobilizing engineering, in produc- 
tion. In other words, they have been 
playing our own game. But that still 
does not say Russia is or is not our 
equal or superior in science. One 
can not weigh “science” like bombs, 
nor count out the dollars or the 
rubles a country has earned in Nobel 
prizes. One can only make rough 
judgments: Soviet medical research is 
quite impressive. Soviet psychology 
is hardly impressive at all. Soviet ag- 
ricultural sciences are said to be a 
joke. Soviet chemistry and physics are 
first-rate. 


American scientists are worried, in- 
deed, because the U.S.S.R. finds and 
trains sO many more technicians, 
engineers, and, presumably, scientists. 
She graduates many more engineers 
than we do. Apparently there are 
many fewer men of talent wasted in 
unskilled jobs in the Soviet Union. 
Her system will not let a good mathe- 
matician leave school; ours will. 


Is Russia on the way to succeeding 


the Anglo-American world as_ the 
home of the best brains in science, 
just as we succeeded Germany? We 
should be slow to answer this, on the 
basis of the evidence now available. 
Edward Teller, the famous Hungari- 
an physicist who did the basic theo- 
retical work for our H-bomb, more 
than a year ago said that Russia was 
certain to overtake and surpass us. 
He told the Air Force Association in 
February 1957: “Within ten years the 
Soviets will have the best scientists in 
the world. I am not saying this will 
happen unless we do this or that, I 
am simply saying it is going to hap- 
pen. The time now has come to talk 
about the U.S. recapturing the world 
lead in science, not how to keep that 
lead.” 


But Edward Teller is far from be- 
ing a spokesman for American 
science. When Teller’s friend, Ad- 
miral Lewis Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, institut 
ed the hearings on charges against 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, Teller’s 
testimony provided the _ crucial, 
damning word at the security hear- 
ing. Teller said he would feel safer 
with men like Oppenheimer out of 
the government. One wonders if he 
feels safer today than then. 


Oppenheimer had been the symbol 
of the ability of free American scien- 
tists to cooperate with the govern 
ment and achieve unprecedented re- 
sults. When Oppenheimer was struck 
down, every lesser (or less well- 
known) American scientist knew that 
he, too, could be struck down if a 
powerful adversary tried to destroy 
him. Oppenheimer now receives 
standing ovations on those rare o¢ 
casions when he addresses scientific 
meetings. That applause is for Op- 
penheimer’s spirit, and amounts to 
a condemnation of “the AEC spirit.” 
Since “The Year of the Terror,” 
American scientists are far less easily 
recruited into government work. 
From now on planners of national 
policy will find it as urgent to listen 
to free spirits like Oppenheimer as 
to the Big Bomb Makers like Teller, 
if they want America to be relatively 
strong in the future. 

It would seem that a first-class 
power in the world of today should 
plan to be supreme in both pure and 
applied science. But we should know 
that even supremacy is not going to 
be “the answer”; it will not bring us 
national security. And supremacy 
represents an all but impossible goal. 
When it comes to providing the op- 
timum conditions for free scientific 
spirits to have really new ideas, neith- 
er the country of the secret police nor 
the country of Admiral Strauss and 
Senators Jenner and Bridges provides 
the ideal atmosphere. 

In the coming months, the Ameri 
can people will be bombarded with 
advice on how to manage science. Al- 
ready Senator Styles Bridges has ex- 
plained that our lag is really the 
result of a vocal wing of American 
scientists going “political.” In the 
long run, we must hope that this 
democratic discussion will be good 
for science. But we must stop assum- 
ing we can order “great science” by 
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some simple method. Even the scien- 
tists can be wrong about 
they should be managed or 
unmanaged. 


how 


left 


The new situation requires that 
we do much better, but it is perfect 
ly clear that neither the West nor the 
East can reach a “safe” superiority. 
We can strain every brain and gut to 
maintain a perilous parity, but there 
is no longer any prospect of develop- 
ing and maintaining a position of 
superior strength. 

Aside from the change in the basic 
power structure of the world, there 
is another area in which the Russians 
have out-paced us at the moment. If 
American had thought of 
the space traveler in terms of world 
advertising, if that shiny silver ball 
could have towed a streamer saying, 
“Drink Coca-Cola,” then our satel 
lite would have been up there years 
ago. No one from Madison Avenue 
nor on Pennsylvania Avenue was able 
to see that a satellite in effect could 
carry a readable in 200 
around the world 


business 


streamer 
languages, to go 
in 96 minutes. 

At home, the aircraft 
technical companies for have 
the and 
space as good for national advertis- 
ing, to American audiences. Our un 
tested and un-built “birds” have been 
good copy; the U.S. satellite itself has 
been the theme of advertising for 
months, and the ads have always as 
sumed we were leading the world 


and other 
years 
missile s 


seen subjects ol 


The Communist competition, how- 
ever, did not throw their 
can know-how into four-color full 
but into the gadget itself 
Then they were able to use sky-writ 
ing for the first time in a world-wide 
advertising campaign. Perhaps we 
could not read it, as Sputnik passed 
over Washington and Little Rock, 
but it was quite legible in Yugoslavia, 
Syria, India, and Ceylon—a streamer 
which said, in effect, “Watch Russia, 
First in War, First in Peace.’ 


un-Ameri- 


pages, 


In countering such a spectacular, 
we must use more imagination than 
to do something in the same league, 
such as exploding an H-bomb on 
the moon. We would gain a great 
deal more in the eyes of the world if 
we were able to announce a cure for 
cancer, 

The race can read some 
conclusions into these developments 
that are not necessarily to the na- 


human 
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“Let Me Know 
When You Decide Something” 


tional advantage of any country 
These conclusions will not incline 
neutral countries to rush to identify 
themselves with either “the West” 
or “the East.” 

The development of the ICBM and 
the H-bomb means that all cities in 
all countries are vulnerable to in 
stant destruction. The 
military mind trained in yesterday's 
theories continues to mutter that for 
every offense there will be a defense, 
but there is no law in nature which 
says this must be so. For a thousand 
years war has become steadily more 
destructive; in the last ten 
has perfected total destruction; and 
in the last ten months it has come 
close to world-wide capacity for vir 
tually instantaneous destruction. 


obsolescent 


years if 


In the next ten minutes we or they 
might learn that the fatal birds had 
started to fly; no nation on earth at 
present has a ring of defenses which 
could stop catastrophe if the enemy 
pressed the button. Minutes after the 
order millions would be 
dead. 


The satellites which go 18,000 
m.p.h., and the missiles which go 
somewhat slower or more _ swiftly, 
will have an historic impact upon the 
emotional isolationism of America 
The American voter has had an in 
tellectual appreciation of the 
of the world. But now he is going 
to realize, in his bones, that we can 
be hit and we can be hurt 


was given 


shape 


satellites will go 


For time the 


up, fly, and burn out 


SOTIL 
and these tiny 
falling stars will have enormous im 
pact upon old national habits of 
navigation These stars will fall 
They will have great 

the emotional isola 
India, on China, on 
Switzerland, 
as knowledge is widespread, upon the 
isolationism of the Soviet 


everywhere 
impact upon 
tionism of 
Sweden, on and, so far 
emotional 
Union 


At the end of World War IU, the 
United States policy-makers felt rela 
tively their 
would have a monopoly of 


safe because of illusion 
that we 
the atomic we apon for years to come 
Many scientists warned that this rela 
tive superiority would 
that when Russia had a basic supply 
of atomic weapons, neither side could 
safety through strength 
Both would have reached the satura 
tion point, at which time either side 
virtually 
and perhaps b ; destroved itself in the 
Scientists and 
believe 


vanish, and 


hope for 


could destroy the other 


process engineers ol 
any 
“ hic h 


defense do not 
build a defense 
fectively intercept missiles and pre 
vent wholesale destruction 
ICBM buttons are pushed 


ee 


Still, the United States had a 
period of actual monopoly and to 
this day probably has a position of 


country 


can can el 


once the 


relative 


superiority, considering all 


and West 
It has been a common assumption in 


weapons in East arsenals 
some government circles that this im 
balance of strength contributed 
to the deadlock in negotiations over 
Neither side has really 
wanted to negotiate a genuine agree 
ment, although at times (generally 
different times) both sides have put 
forward proposals which made ex 


has 


disarmament 


cellent sense and in themselves seemed 
venuine jut especially in the last 
years have felt that 
neither interested in real 
disarmament. The superiority of our 
side, it is said, has made us smug, 
complacent, falsely secure, and given 
us the 


two observers 


side was 


sometimes unconscious arro 


gance of the man on top 


The Russians, it has been said, on 
the other end of the imbalance, have 
felt truly insecure, 
and have been 


inferior, edgy 


consciously and un 





consciously offensive. They have had 
the arrogance of the man who thinks 
(correctly, in this case) that he is trav- 
eling fast on his way to join those on 
top. Russian negotiators two years 
ago, for example, informally told 
U.S. negotiators on the “open skies” 
proposal, “Don’t you realize the real 
point? We have no such photo 
graphic reconnaissance equipment as 
the U.S. has. This whole business 
would have to be done with U.S. 
planes. We wouldn't care for that. 
Wait until we can set down at Idle- 
wild a photographic plane equal to 
yours, or better than yours; then we 
will be more interested in open skies.” 

Today both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. have a new view of 
“open skies.” We should also have a 
new respect for Russia as an equal 
and Russia should have a new con- 
fidence born of self-respect (always 
supposing her system not ex 
plode internally). 


Around Harold Stassen’s disarma- 
ment office, however, the first reac- 
tion to Sputnik seemed to be that 
we could not make a new and dra- 
matic offer in disarmament now be 
cause we would “appear to be 
negotiating from weakness.” This, of 
course, is what we have expected the 
Russians to do for years—to nego- 
tiate from weakness. Some time, 
somewhere, the party on the down 
end of things is going to have to 
negotiate anyway. Or else there is but 
one possible end for this suicidal 
game of see-saw. 


does 


There has never been, in all his- 
tory, a time when so many millions 
were talking about one thing, and 
what it means for peace and war. 
Russia has already exploited the re- 
action to Sputnik and no doubt will 
shortly make dramatic and compre- 
hensive proposals for co-existence. 
Will she launch those proposals, and 
again capture the world’s imagina 
tion, while we prepare more modest 
proposals to launch next year or the 
year after? 

At present we are losing the chance 
to lead discussion in one of history's 
few world-wide conversations. Letting 
the Russians beat us here, as in the 
race for the ICBM, would be exceed 
ingly dangerous. But a positive ap 
proach toward negotiated disarma 
ment today could have results more 
spectacular—and more meaningful 
than this tiny step into space. 
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A Conversation at 


LITTLE ROCK 


Seven students from Little Roch’s 
Central High School were brought 
together for a panel discussion by 
Mrs. Jorunn Ricketts, a correspond- 
ent for Norwegian newspapers. The 
discussion was recorded in Little 
Rock by N.B.C. News and broadcast 
recently. 

This was the cast of characters: 

White students: Three girls—Sam- 
my Dean Parker, Kay Bacon, and 
Robin Woods; one boy—Joseph Fox. 

Negro students: One girl—Minni- 
jean Brown; one boy—Ernest Green. 

A third Negro student, Melba Patil- 
lo, participated but did not appear 
in the transcript. Excerpts from the 
transcript which follow represent a 
condensation prepared by the New 
York Times. The conversation begins 
with a discussion of what would hap- 
pen if federal troops were withdrawn 
from the school. 


SamMy: Well I have heard talk 
around the school but I wouldn't say 
for sure that there would be any 
riots or anything of that sort. 
But * * * in my opinion I'd think 
there would be. 

Kay: * * * I don’t know what 
they would do but I know I don’t 
approve of that. 

Mrs. Ricketts: But do you ap- 
prove of having the Negroes still go- 
ing to school if the troops were 
pulled out? 

Kay: No, I don’t. 

Rosin: * * * I wouldn't be op- 
posed to it. I think that people ought 
to be limited by their ability only— 
not by the color of their skin. 

Joe: I feel the same way that 
Robin does. I don’t mind them going 
to school with me. I mean—the 
Supreme Court made this decision 
and I feel since the Supreme Court 


is there to make decisions like that, 
you ought to abide by what they say 
and not have all this violence and 
stuff that we've been having. I think 
it is mostly—the violence that we had 
on Monday morning—it was mostly 
the parents and not the children in 
school. 

Mrs. Ricketts: What have you 
against Negroes in your school, Kay? 

Kay: I think that they've got 
schools to go to of their own. That's 
what most of us have against them 

Ernest: Well, the reason I went 
over to Central was * * * that I, * * * 
being a citizen of the United States, 
have just as much right as the other 
person. So why can’t I go to the 
school that’s in my neighborhood 
why should I have to go two or three 
miles every day—when there’s a 
school in my district? It’s not that I 
want to socialize—mix with othe 
people—but it’s just that I want to 
get an education just like everyone 
else. 

MINNIJEAN: * * * IT wouldn't want 
to go to Central to socialize and mix 
in. It is really from an educational 
and economic standpoint. * * * What 
have you been taught that makes 
* * * you just hate us so much? 

UnmeENTiFiep Giri: I don’t 
you. 

MINNIJEAN: Dislike. 

UNIDENTIFIED Gir_: I don’t dislike 
you either. I mean, we have just stat- 
ed a part—the fact, I think you have 
a lot better—a lot nicer school than 
we have—much more modern. 

Rosin: Well, Horace Mann [Negro 
school] is a beautiful school, I'll ad- 
mit that. But I have heard they don’t 
have the same opportunities inside, 
do they Ernest? 


Ernest: Let me make that clear. 
Horace Mann is a modern building. 


hate 
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But then Horace Mann just doesn't 
have the courses that Central has. 

Mrs: Ricketts: Do you think it is 
possible to start working this out on 
a more sensible basis than violent 
demonstration? 

SAMMY: No, I don’t because the 
South has always been against racial 
mixing and I think they will fight 
this thing to the end. * * * We fight 
for our freedom—that’s one thing. 
And we don’t have any freedom any 
more. 

ERNEsT: Sammy. you said that you 
don't have freedom? You are guaran- 
teed your freedom in the Bill of 
Rights and your Constitution. You 
have the freedom of speech—I no 
ticed that has been exercised a whole 
lot in Little Rock. The freedom of 
petition, the freedom of religion and 
the other freedoms are guaranteed to 
you. As far as freedom, I think that 
if anybody should kick about free- 
doms, it should be us. Because I think 
we have been given a pretty bad side 
on this thing as far as freedoms. I 
mean, democracy is supposed to be 
our form of government and we are 
allowed freedoms. 

SaMMy: Do you call those troops 
freedom? I don’t. And I also do not 
call free when you are being escort- 
ed into the school every morning 


Ernest: You say why did the troops 
come here? It is because our govern- 


ment—our state government—went 
against the federal law. * * * Our 
country is set up so that we have 
forty-eight states and no one state 
has the ability to overrule our na- 
tion’s government. I thought that was 
what our country was built around. 
I mean, that is why we fight. We 
fought in World War II together 
the fellows that I know died in World 
War II, they died in the Korean War. 
I mean, why should my friends get 
out there and die for a cause called 
“democracy” when I can’t exercise 
my rights—tell me that. 

Rosin: I agree with Ernest. 

Jor: Well, Sammy, I don't know 
what freedom has been taken away 
from you because the truth there—I 
know as a senior myself—the troops 
haven't kept me from going to my 
classes or participating in any school 
activity. I mean, they're there just to 
keep order in case—I might use the 
term “hotheads”—get riled up. But 
I think as long as—if parents would 
just stay out of it and let the children 
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just weren't behaving ourselves 


of the school at Central High figure 
it out for themselves, I think it would 
be a whole lot better. I think the 
students are mature enough to figure 
it out for themselves. * * * as far as 
I'm concerned, I'll lay the whole 
blame of this trouble in Governor 
Faubus’ lap. 

Sammy: I think you are wrong 

Joe: Because if he—if on Septem- 
ber the third—if he hadn’t called out 
the troops, I think there might have 
been some disagreements between 
people and maybe a few little fights, 
but I don’t think that we'd have near 
as much trouble as we have now since 
he called out the National Guard 

Sammy: I think we knew before 
this ever started that some day we 
were going to have to integrate the 
schools. And I think that our Gov 
ernor was trving to protect all of us 
when he called out the National 
Guard—and he was trving to pre- 
pare us, I think. 

ERNEST: * * * Well, I have to dis- 
agree. * * * I know a student that’s 
over there with us, Elizabeth, and 
that young lady, she walked two 
blocks, I guess—as you all know- 
and the mob was behind her. Did the 
troops break up the mob? 

Rosin: * * * And when Elizabeth 
had to walk down in front of the 
school I was there and I saw that 
And may I say, I was very ashamed 
I felt like crying—because she was 
so brave when she did that. And we 
just 
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Little Rock 


jeering her. I think if we had had any 
sort of decency, we wouldn't have act 
ed that way. But I think if everybody 
would just obey the Golden Rule 

do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you—might be the 
solution. How would you like to have 
* * * walk down the street 
everybody yelling behind you 
they yelled behind Elizabeth? 

Mrs. Ricketts: * * * What would 
f* * * it was a fact that nine 
Negro students would go through this 
year at Central High? * * * 

SaAMMy: Well, * * * I think you al 
have which school to go 
to—and I think they ought to give 
us a choice too. * * * I told vou I did 
not approve violence 

Mrs. RICKETTs: 
these children 
school with Negroes? 

SAMMY: Well, I think it 
race mixing 

Mrs. Ricketts: Race mixing? What 
do you mean? 

SAMMY: Well, marrying each other 

Rosin: * * * They there for 
education—they're not going to in 
ter-marry—they're not going to have 
dates. 

MINNIJEAN: Hold 
I'm brown, you are white. What's the 
difference? We are all of the 
thoughts. You're thinking about your 
boy—he'’s going to the Navy. I'm 
thinking about mine—he’s in the Air 
Force. We think about the 
thing 

SAMMy: I'll have to agree with you 

Ernest: Well, getting back to this 
intermarriage and all that. I don't 
know [where] people get all that 
Why do I want to go to school? To 


to with 


like 


you do i 


a choice of 


Sammy, why do 


not want to go to 


is mostly 


are 


your hand up 


Sallie 


Sain 


marry someone? I mean, school’s not 
a marriage bureau * * * 
there for an education 
going there to socialize, 
to be going to 
the 
far as that 

MINNIJEAN: Kay, Joe and Robin 
do you know anything about me or 
is it just that your mother has told 
you about Negroes? * * * 

Mrs. Ricketts: * * * Have 
ever really made an effort to try to 
find out what they're like? 

Kay: Not until today. 


I'm going 
Really, if I'm 
I don't need 
school. I can stand 


out on corner and socialize, as 


you 


Sammy: Not until today 


Mrs. Ricketts: And what 
think about it after today? 


do you 


Kay: Well, you know that my pal 





ents and a lot of the other studerts 
and their parents think that the 
Negroes aren't equal to us. But—lI 
don’t know. It seems like they are, to 
me. 

SAMMY: These people are 
have to admit that. 

Ernest: I think, like we're doing 
today, discussing our different views 
* * * if the people of Little Rock 
° * would get together I believe 
they would find out a different 
story—and try to discuss the thing 
instead of getting out in the street 
and kicking people around and call 
ing names—and all that sort of thing. 
If * * * people got together it would 
be smoothed over. 

Kay: I think that our 
friends had been getting in this dis- 
cussion today, I think that maybe 
some of them—not all of them—in 
time, they would change their mind. 
But probably some of them would 
change their mind today. 

Sammy: I know now that it isn’t 
as bad as I thought it was—after we 
ot together and discussed it. * * * 

think that’s what they ought to 
do in Central. They ought to have 
a panel discussion or something like 
that to let all of the kids know—not 
just a few but all of the kids. 

Kay: Do you suppose we can get 
that word out? 

Jor: May I make a suggestion to 
the Student Council * * *? We can 
go up there and talk [about it]. 

Mrs. Ricketts: Let’s see. Is there 
anything, finally, we want to say that 
we have to say 


we'll 


if > * > 


I 


now? 

Kay: [Sammy and I] We both came 
down here today with our mind set 
on it [that] we weren't going to 
change our mind that we were fully 
against integration. But I know now 
that we're going to change our mind. 

Mrs. Ricketts: What do your par- 
ents say to that? 

Kay: I think I’m going to have a 
long talk with my parents. 
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The Eminently Acceptable 
Joseph S. Clark 


by WILLIAM V. SHANNON 


THAT ARE the traditional quali- 
fications for a Democratic 
Presidential candidate? Past experi- 
ence would indicate he should be a 
white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant from a 
large Northern state with some ex- 
ecutive experience, not too old, and 
have no serious handicaps in the 
eyes of trade union members, farmers, 
Negroes, and Catholics 

Party managers looking around in 
this autumn of 1957 find one Demo 
crat who preeminently meets all of 
these exacting tests. His 
Joseph Sill Clark and he is the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

When this rather obvious fact of 
political life is pointed out to him, 
Joe Clark says what any sensible polli- 
tician would say. He insists he is not 
running for President, does not ex- 
pect to be nominated, and is very 
happy being a U. S. Senator. Since he 
is an intense and sincere man, he 
delivers these bromides with more 
passion than some of his political con- 
temporaries. It makes no difference. 
Nobody believes him. Presidential 
candidates are chosen because the 
inherent logic of the political situa- 
tion at the moment demands a 
certain kind of standard-bearer. The 
Democratic Party dragged Adlai 
Stevenson, unwilling and unhappy, 
into the 1952 race because he was 
the only big league governor the 
party had who met all of the neces- 
sary criteria. 


name 1S 


Before turning to the story of 
Clark the man, we might stop for a 
moment and consider the whys and 
wherefores of Clark, the potential 
Presidential candidate. 


The Democratic Party for a hun- 


dred years has been a coalition of 
diverse and often mutually antago 
nistic minorities. The Catholic 
Jewish immigrant communities in 
the big cities and the one-party 
South have provided the bulk of the 
party’s votes. To make the coalition 
yet more complex, Franklin D 
Roosevelt brought in the urban 
Negroes and, for a time, the grain 
State farmers. 


and 


This is much more of an ethnic 
and cultural hodge-podge than the 
opposing Republican Party which un- 
til recently largely represented Prot- 
estant, small-town-and-rural America 
from New England to the Rockies 
Because for various reasons no repre- 
sentative of any of the racial, re- 
ligious, and regional minorities mak- 
ing up the Democratic Party could be 
nominated for President, the party 
has had to turn ironically enough to 
the group which within its own ranks 
is the smallest minority of all—the 
Northern Protestants of middle 
and upper class background. Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, Stevenson, Harriman, 
Clark—these are all figures with Ivy 
League, business, or social connec- 
tions which set them off sharply 
from the great masses of Democrats. 
Their political philosophy makes 
most of them “traitors” to their own 
economic class. Yet their social ori- 
gins make them seem odd fish indeed 
to the political machines whose great 
captains they become. What did 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have in com- 
mon with the Irish braves of Tam- 
many, or Adlai Stevenson with the 
men who meet in Jack Arvey’s private 
office? Clark is likewise at arms 
length, psychologically speaking, from 
the Bill Greens and the Bill 
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Barretts who run ward politics in 
Philadelphia. 

There is presently emerging in the 
Democratic Party the first serious 
challenge in thirty years to this silk- 
stocking tradition of Presidential 
candidates. Senator John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy of Massachusetts is the idol 
of the Catholic urban and suburban 
masses because he is the first of their 
own politicians since Al Smith with 
a serious chance to capture the 
Presidency. Unlike Smith, he does not 
come trailing East Side accents, Tam- 
many connections, and speakeasy 
bartenders. Kennedy, the millionaire 
son of an ambassador, with entree to 
Palm Beach and Newport, is scarcely 
at one, in economic terms, with his 
followers, but financial distinctions 
disappear in the larger and more 
important cultural identification. 


Politicians are cautious and super- 
stitious. They hate to tinker with 
an old and familiar combination. 
They may take the plunge with 
Kennedy in 1960, but then again they 
may not. If the old tradition survives 
for another campaign, Clark is 
among the three or four prime possi- 
bilities and may well be in front. 

If the minorities cannot choose a 
Democratic nominee, each of them 
has well established veto rights. 
Clark passes easily through this mul- 
tiple screening. He is more than ac- 
ceptable to the Negroes because of 
his long and earnest championship of 
civil rights. As a left-of-center New 
Dealish type, he has economic views 
that make him impeccable in the 
eyes of labor. Although Clark is di- 
vorced and remarried, he is in no 
political difficulty on this score since 
the divorce took place nearly a 
quarter century ago, and Catholics 
have no objection to him (except 
that his name is not Jack Kennedy). 
While he has not spoken much on 
farm issues, he has a general position 
in favor of strong government that 
encompasses aid to farmers. He is ag- 
gressively liberal on _ conservation 
and public power issues that are im- 
portant in the Far West. As a former 
mayor of Philadelphia, he has a use- 
ful reputation as a creative executive 
and city reformer. 


This listing of political assets is 
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not meant to suggest I believe that 
all of these various criteria are valid, 
or that because Clark meets them, he 
is sure to be nominated in 1960 and 
sweep the country. These are simply 
the criteria a politician would use to 
establish that indispensable, prelimi- 
nary status known as availability. 
Granted that Clark qualifies for 
admission to the magic circle of those 
who are available, he is still some 
measurable distance from the great 
prize itself. The crucial factor is an- 
other intangible variously called 
energy, Magnetism, glamor, political 
appeal. This is the ability to project 
to the public an image of oneself that 
excites interest and enthusiasm and 
that permits an identification to take 
place between a leader and his fol- 
lowers who may never so much as 
shake his hand but whose impressions 
and intuitions are ultimately decisive. 


What manner of man is Joe Clark? 

He is thin, of medium height, 
quick and taut in his movements. A 
pair of keen blue eyes dominate his 
bony face. Clark is tough as nails, 
intellectually precise, and fluent 
without being garrulous. At the same 
time, however, he sometimes conveys 
an impression of tentativeness and 
tension. This is because he has a live- 
ly imagination and an exacting con 
science. Moreover, he is emotionally 
self-contained and wary in his rela- 
tions with other people. This com- 
plex amalgam of intellectual honesty, 
emotional restraint, and wariness 
may make it hard to “package” Clark 
as a candidate. The electorate in 1952 
and 1956 demonstrated a _ rather 
considerable distrust of candidates 
thought to be “eggheads.” In fact, of 
course, neither Clark nor Stevenson 
is an intellectual in the true sense 
if one defines an intellectual as one 
who places the pursuit of ideas for 
their own sake above any immediate 
practical ends. Both of them are 
practical men with the iron will 
and the egotism of the effectively 
functioning politician. Nevertheless, 
Clark is thought of as “a Stevenson 
type”; this may be a drawback to 
him if the party is in the mood for 
a change of pace. 





WILLIAM V. SHANNON, Washington 
correspondent for the New York Post, 
has written for Commonweal and The 
New Republic. 





Clark was born October 21, 1901, 
into a well-to-do Republican family 
in Philadelphia. He attended Chest 
nut Hill Academy, Middlesex School, 
and graduated from Harvard 
(class of 1923) where he made Phi 
Beta Kappa and received his degree 
magna cum laude. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, where he was again a 
top-ranking student, and spent the 
next fifteen years in the reasonably 
profitable practice of civil law and 
the distinctly unprofitable practice 
of politics. 

Clark and Richardson Dilworth, a 
contemporary in fashionable Chest 
nut Hill, bolted the Republican 
Party in 1928 to support Al Smith 
This was an unorthodox move, but 
silk-stocking Democrats, unless they 
happen to be born into the party, are 
usually mavericks by temperament 

“I had to leave the Republican 
Party,” Clark “There 
place in it in Philadelphia for young 
people who wanted to get something 
done.” 

In 1934, Clark, with Dilworth as 
his campaign manager, ran unsuccess 
fully for the City Council in Phila 
delphia. In 1936, Clark managed 
Dilworth’s equally unsuccessful cam 
paign for the state senate. Philadel 
phia corrupt, contented, and 
safely Republican. In the interim 
between the two campaigns, Clark 
had served briefly as deputy state 
attorney general. 


was 


says. was no 
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When war came, Clark entered the 
Army Air Force as an intelligence 
officer. After two years in the Pen 
tagon, he went to the China-Burma 
India theater where he compiled an 
outstanding record, meanwhile con 
tracting a severe case of amoebi 
dysentery. He came home with many 
medals and the rank of colonel to 
find that fate had thrust open the 
door to a political career. Just as the 
war ended, oil was discovered on 
Louisiana property he owned, and 
this freed him of any financial neces- 
sity of practicing law. The property, 
incidentally, was Avery Island, named 
after his mother’s family. Before the 
happy advent of petroleum, it was 
best known as the source of 
sauce. 


The 
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opening also because the Republican 
machine was not only steadily de- 
caying, but the awful effects of its 
long misrule of the city were becom- 
ing apparent to everyone. It was 
time, one might say, for a change. 
That change came in 1951 when after 
67 years of continuous Republican 
control, Clark became mayor. He 
was an impressive success. After 
years of dreary hacks in City Hall, 
Philadelphians now had a chief ex- 
ecutive of first-rate intelligence and 
broad vision. Clark helped renovate 
the city charter. He staffed top ad- 
ministrative posts with experts drawn 
from many parts of the country. He 
appalled the political professionals 
by his ruthless dedication to the crea- 
tion of a municipal career service. 
He crusaded for slum clearance, more 
schools, more playgrounds, more of 
just about everything that would 


make Philadelphia a cleaner, better 
city. 

Clark introduced honesty, effi- 
ciency, and an invigorating progres- 
sive spirit into municipal govern- 
ment, but he makes no pretense that 
he was able to accomplish all this 
and save money, too. He raised taxes 
and he spent money. Clark is a con- 
vinced advocate of the view that in 
recent years the private sector of the 
economy has been starving the public 
sector. In his view, it is time for an 
increase in public spending and an 
upgrading of government services all 
along the line. During the 1957 ses- 
sion of Congress, Clark was one of 
the few open dissenters to the bi- 
partisan economy drive. Indeed, he 
supported the President's budget re- 
quests much more vigorously than 
Mr. Eisenhower did. 

“Any one who says the country can- 
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not afford a seventy billion dollar 
budget is an economic illiterate,” he 
was fond of remarking. Senator Clark 
favors a “crash program” in federal 
school construction and a massive 
onslaught on slums. 

If this expansive, positive view of 
government's role has seemed out of 
step, at least until recently, with the 
complacent mood of Eisenhower 
prosperity in the country at large, it 
proved exciting and popular in Phila- 
delphia. Clark retired from City Hall 
in 1955 after one four-year term with 
applause and commendations ringing 
in his ears. He received the Bok 
Award for most distinguished service 
to the community, the first time this 
honor had ever gone to a politician. 


Clark’s popularity carried over to 
1956 when he breasted a strong Eisen 
hower wave to seize a seat in the 
Senate away from Republican James 


Duff. 


Clark is the handful of 
Northern Democrats who had a per- 
fect voting record on the dozen issues 
selected by Americans for Democrati: 
Action as key votes in the first session 
of the current Congress. Indeed, one 
of the issues selected was Clark-made 
On May 29, he offered an amend- 
ment to increase the authorization 
for public housing from a timorous 
35,000 units for one year to 200,000 
units a year for two years. His pro- 
posal was killed, 54 to 20, which is 
some rough measure of liberal weak- 
ness in the present Senate. Clark 
also led the losing fights against the 
confirmation of Scott McLeod as en- 
voy to Ireland and against passage of 
the law to override the Supreme 
Court decision in the Jencks case. He 
was one of the anchor men in the 
summer-long struggle for an effective 
civil rights bill. 


one ol 


As Clark’s colleagues become bet- 
ter acquainted with him, he is be- 
ginning to earn their respect for his 
incisive intelligence, his honesty, and 
his candor. The next two years will 
critically determine whether the 
country comes to share that acquaint- 
ance and that respect. If it does, the 
Democrats, the party of the many 
minorities, may ignore the largest 
minority of all—the once solid white 
South—and turn to the tiniest mi 
nority—the Northern Social Register 
liberals—to choose a léader cast in 
the Rooseveltian mold. 
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Caesar and God in California 


by MILTON MAYER 


NV AYBE it’s because the Continen- 
tal Shelf nothing 
more than a ledge, really. And if 
people get vertigo standing on 
ledges, you can imagine what hap- 
pens when they drive two-tone con- 
vertibles around them. California. 
The Gracious Living Belt. All re 
sponse and no challenge; the land 
of Dad in the tall white barbecue 
hat. Fourteen million people look- 
ing for a place to come from. Every- 
body just arrived, and seven are 
leaving for every ten who arrive. 
Who's who? Who’s American? 

California. Who's Who's 
Christian? Church in California is 
the place par excellence for people 
who haven't met people to meet 
other people who haven't met peo- 
ple. Church brings them together, 
and then they discover that they 
have mutual interests (usually be- 
gonias). And as the sheep are, so is 
the shepherd. His big moment is the 
high noon handshake outside the 
church in the sunshine; finger-tip 
control for old Mrs. Jones, an affec- 
tionate clasp for Railroadman Smith, 
retired, the iron grip for young 
Brown from the airplane plant, and 
instant recall of the names of each. 
“Ye who leisure and are light laden, 
come unto me and I will give you 
still more rest.” 

If it had to happen, it had to hap- 
pen in California. Apparently it had 
to happen. In the landslide election 
of 1952 the People of California 
voted 2,625,571 to 1,303,401 for 
Proposition V. Proposition V amend- 
ed the state constitution to deprive 
any advocate of violent overthrow 
of the government of exemption from 
any tax imposed in the state. The 
1953 session of the legislature, car- 


is SO narrow 


who? 
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rying out the People’s mandate, 
passed Assembly Bill 923, which re 
quired any individual or organization 
claiming exemption (other than the 
$100 householder’s exemption) from 
property taxes to file a declaration 
that he “does not advocate the over 
throw of the government of the 
United States or of the State of Cal- 
ifornia by force or violence or other 
unlawful means nor advocate the sup 
port of a foreign government against 
the United States in event of hostil 
ities.” An additional provision con 
verted the declaration into an oath 
by making false declaration a felony. 

The theory of AB 923 clear: 
Why should the People of California 
provide a subvention—in the form 
of tax exemption—for subversion? 
Not one of the 40 state senators voted 
against the bill, and only one of the 
eighty assemblymen. On June 29, 
1953, Governor Earl Warren signed 
it into law. 

What the People of California 
and their lawmakers—had done was 
license disloyalty. Under the new 
law, subversives were required to pay 
taxes while loyalists were exempt. But 
the subversives, having filled the 
palm of the publican, would remain 
in business. They would simply have 
to pay the State of California—in the 
form of lost tax exemption—for the 
privilege. (A year later the Los An 
geles District of the Church of the 
Nazarene endorsed the law as a neces 
sary measure to discover subversives 
“and to tax them for their activities.’’) 

The constitutional amendment de- 
nied subversives any exemption from 
any tax. What with state income tax 
exemptions, and so on, the state 
would have to determine the loyalty 
of almost every adult in California. 


was 


AB 923 was designed to avoid this 
to say the least—expensive proce 
dure. It applied the law only to pet 
organizations which had to 
annual claim for exemption 
exemptions are automatic); 
and, of these, only claimants fo! 
property tax exemption; 
these, only claimants for 
tax exemption other than household 
ers. To entorce the 
of the population, it was only neces 
sary to print the oath on the annual 
claim form. 


sons or 
file an 
(most 
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A few—a very few—churchmen 
had fought the 1952 amendment, 
along with the San Francisco Chron 
icle and the American Civil Libe 
ties Union. The few were almost all 
Methodists, Unitarians, and Quakers 
already 
their 
makers. Nobody paid any attention to 
them. “Certainly,” the Southern 
California Council of Churches a 
year afterward, 
eral awareness that a vote on Proposi 
tion V was to determine whether o1 
not the churches should be required 
to sign a loyalty oath.” What differ 
ence did it make to the churches 
somebody else had to take a 
oath? 

On March 15, 
in California getting 
its tax exemption claim form, that 
it had to thaf it not 
treacherous to the state. On that day 
there weeping and 
of teeth in exactly twelve of the 
state’s 12,000 churches. The 
refused to render their fealty to 
Caesar and lost their tax exemption 
The other 11,988 took the oath 
promptly 


stigmatized (sometimes in 


own communions) as trouble 
sand 


“there was no gen 


loyalty 
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discovered, on 


every church 
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was a gnashing 


twelve 


a God-fearing 


When like 
ours erects a wall of separation be 
tween church and state, the wall has 
built-in chinks. One chink 
emption. The first clause of the first 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
forbids Congress to make any 
law respecting an establishment—or, 
therefore, disestablishment—of reli 
gion. And the Supreme Court has 
said of this clause that “it means at 
least this: Neither a state nor the 
federal government . . . can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all reli 
gions, or prefer one religion to an 


society 


is tax eX 





other...” When a state grants tax 
exemptions to all churches (as every 
state does), it would appear to be 
“aiding all religions,” but that is 
what happens in a_ God-fearing 
society. 

The state is not supposed to spend 
public money—and tax exemption is 
a form of public spending—without 
getting something for it. Tax exemp- 
tion is a quid pro quo (Corpus Juris 
Secundum, 84:413-414, Sec. 215). 
What is the pro that the state gets 
from the churches in exchange for the 
quid? In an earlier day there was as- 
sumed to be (in Justice Story’s words 
in the Commentaries) “the special 
duty of government to foster and en- 
courage Christianity among all the 
citizens and subjects.” The doctrine 
has changed; defending AB 923 in 
court a year ago, California explained 
that churches earn their tax exemp- 
tion by “leading citizens to a more 
ready obedience to the laws .. . as- 
suring an effectively operating politi- 
cal system.” 

On this view of the quo, the church 
might conceivably decline the quid 
of tax exemption on the ground that 
this is not its purpose; that this pur- 
pose is served (if at all) only inci- 
dentally by its worship of God; that 
the church would still be the church 
if every last one of its communicants 
lawless; and, indeed, that the 
the only place in town 
except the jail) that says to the law- 
less, “Come as you are.” But if any 


were 
church is 


church has so scrupled of late, it is 
not on record. 


The fact is that neither the state 
nor the church is disposed to debate 
the nature of the latter's public serv- 
ice because of the uneasy standoff be- 
tween them. The historic reason for 
church tax exemption is that the 
church has got to be as independent 
of the state as both of them can 
make it. There is no doubt that Jus- 
tice Holmes’ dictum is a good dic- 
tum: “The power to tax is not the 
power to destroy as long as this 
Court sits,” but just in case the day 
should come when the Court doesn’t 
sit it seems best for the state to divest 
itself of the power to tax the church. 


But the state can not divest itself 
of the power to tax without divesting 
itself of the power to survive. There- 
fore tax exemption can not be a 
right, but must be a privilege or (in 
the words of California) “a favor or 
gratuity extended by the state.” Now 
it is a settled matter of jurisprudence 
that what the state has the right to 
give, the state has the right to take 
away. Tax exemption can be with- 
drawn from the church when (again, 
according to California) the church 
“espouses immoral doctrine.” But 
who is to determine the morality or 
immorality of church doctrine? The 
stater 
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If the pastors didn’t bring up the 
oath issue in their churches, the 
chances were that nobody would. Any 
officer of the church, filling out the 
tax exemption claim, could take the 
oath for the whole church; the con- 
gregation, in whose name the oath 
taken, need never hear of it, 
much less discuss it. And if it wasn’t 
discussed before the first annual [il- 
ing date in 1954, it wag not likely that 
it would be later. A generous estimate 
is that not more than a hundred 
churches ever discussed the matter. 

“No widespread discomfort has 
been experienced,” Edwin Sanders of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee reported in an elaborate study 
of the oath and its history for the 
Fund for the Republic. “Where the 
issue has been raised, it has received 
very limited attention. It has lacked 
even the stature of being ‘controver- 
sial’ within the church.” 

The expurgatory oath—in which 
a man uncharged with a crime is 
compelled to deny he committed it— 
is as old as the church-state struggle. 
The last time in American history 
(prior to AB 923) that it was imposed 
on religion was the year 1866, when 
a Missouri statute required teachers 
and preachers to swear their past non- 
disloyalty and their past non-support 
of their country’s enemies (i.e., the 
Confederacy). The U.S. Supreme 
Court struck down the statute be- 
cause, in Justice Field’s words in 
Cummings vs. Missouri, it “subverted 
the presumption of innocence.” But 
1866 is a long time ago. 


Besides the twelve resisting church- 
es, two religious committees and one 
school refused to take the oath on 
March 15. Seven of the fifteen in- 
stitutions were Unitarian or Unitari- 
an-Universalist, five Quaker, two 
Methodist, and one non-denomina- 
tional. The first (and largest) to act 
was the fighting First Unitarian of 
Los Angeles. Three weeks before the 
1954 deadline the congregation de- 
bated the oath and voted almost ten- 
to-one not to take it and to fight the 
law in court. The tax for 1954 was 
$6,357.68, but First Unitarian has a 
devoted membership of 1100 and its 
Religious Freedom Committee, seek- 
ing $10,000 to pay the tax and 
fight the case, received $13,000, 
much of it from other churches 
around the country, Unitarian and 
non-Unitarian. 


was 
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Later that spring and summer, an- 
nual area conferences of the Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Jews, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, and Disciples 
of Christ all condemned the 
The Council on Christian 
Progress of the American Baptist 
Convention said that “to grant that 
the State can exact an oath [from the 
church] is to surrender freedom [of 
religion] itself.” The Southern Cal- 
ifornia-Arizona Methodist Confer- 
ence adopted the fiercest of all the 
denominational resolutions 


oath. 
Social 


not a human in- 
The Church belongs to 
no class, nation, or The 
Church can not serve masters 
The Church must be free to 
summon all persons and institutions 
to repentance, including heads of 
government and government itself.” 
The twelve resisting churches had 
all acted earlier; not one local church 
of any protesting denomination fol- 
lowed the denominational leadership 
(surely a compliment to parish de- 
mocracy in America). The Roman 
Catholics, Christian Scientists, Epis- 
copalians, and Lutherans maintained 
a decent Christian quiet on the whole 
issue (although one local Lutheran 
church protested and the Episcopal 
Bishop of California said that the 
law was “a foolish law” 


“The Church is 
stitution 
race 


two 


On March 9, with six days to go, 
Pastor Robert Warr Moon of the 
First Methodist Church of San 
Leandro received a letter from Chair- 
man Robert Warr Moon of the Com- 
mission on Legislation and Public 
Morals of the Northern California- 
Nevada Council of Churches. The 
letter, an “urgent message” to all 1200 
member churches, called their at- 
tention to the new loyalty oath. 
“The reasons FOR signing it,” said 
the Council, “are obvious . . . It’s 
the law of the land .. . If we do not 
sign, we may lose our tax exemption 

Of course we do not advocate 
the overthrow of the government so 
why not say so?” 

“The reasons for NOT signing it,” 
the Council's letter went on, “are not 
so obvious [It] makes the pre- 
sumption that the United States will 
always be right and any enemy al- 
ways wrong A Christian should 
not support any group if it is wrong 
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We would be granting to the 
state the right to dictate what church- 
es may believe or profess The 
phrase ‘other unlawful means’ is not 
defined . . . The word ‘hostilities’ is 
not defined . . . Refugees from Ger- 
many have pointed out the seeming 
innocence of the first loyalty 
that introduced Hitlerism 


oaths 


church finance 
Nothing like 
the 101 


Moon called the 
committee together. 
this had ever come up in 
year history of San Leandro First 
Methodist. Nothing like this had 
ever come up in San Leandro, “The 
Friendly City,” across the Bay from 
San Francisco. Moon had been at San 
Leandro Methodist less than a year, 
but his thousand-member congrega 
tion knew him for a “full gospel 
man,” on social justice, on race, on 
temperance, on war. He asked his fi- 
nance committee how— if San Lean- 
dro Methodist swore that it didn't 
“support a foreign government in 
event of hostilities”— it could love its 
enemies. How could it pray for them? 
What if the California legislature be- 
lieved in the efficacy of prayer and 
concluded that First Methodist’s love 
and prayers were supporting the 
enemy? 

The committee recommended 
unanimously that the official board 
of the church refuse to take the 
oath. By a two-thirds majority the 
board agreed and decided to go to 
law against the state. The decision 
was received by the congregation with 
what one of the board members calls 
quiet amazement. Some of the mem- 
bers, who, as public employees, had 
already taken a loyalty oath, were 
embarrassed. A woman who worked 
for a federal agency was openly told 
that she would lose her job if she 
didn’t quit the church. She remained 
in the church—and didn’t lose her 
job. But Pastor Moon lost one of his 
—the local Kiwanis Club cancelled 
his honorary membership. 


On the whole, opponents of the 
church’s refusal to take the oath did 
not want to talk. Here the same 
strong compulsion for harmony, for 
the closing of ranks, for the avoidance 
of controversy, seems to have acted 
to maintain resistance to the oath, 
once resistance was decided on, ex- 
actly as, in most of the churches 
where the issue arose, it operated to 
support submission to the oath once 
submission was decided on. One of 


the older members came to Moon to 
say that he was “against him on this 
thing,” but, if the church was going 
to have to squeeze $1,400 taxes out of 
a budget already strained at $39,500, 
well, he'd like to pay the taxes him 
self. And he wrote out his check 

Why it went the way it did in San 
Leandro, nobody (including Moon 
understands. Very probably it 
simply because the pastor is the kind 
of man who sees these things coming 
and pastors elsewhere aren't. On the 
whole, the issue seems to have 
up, belatedly, only in 
churches which have an appetite tor 
hot potatoes. And, in most of those, 
the potato got hotter with handling 
and, finally, too hot to handle 


The board of one large 
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those few 


Methodist 
church, in the Los Angles area, voted 
15 to 8 (with seven members ab 
Staining) not to take the oath. When 
several trustees threatened to resign, 
a larger meeting of the board voted 
34 to 18 to take the oath. When the 
congregation of the five-year-old 
People’s Church (Unitarian-Univer 
salist) of San Fernando Valley voted, 
more than not to take 
the oath and to go to court, 40 ol 
its 170 members, including several 
school teachers, government workers, 
and employees of government sub 
contractors (all of whom had taken 
a loyalty oath), resigned and estab 
lished a new Unitarian fellowship. 

The annual report of the First 
Methodist Church of Palo Alto 
spread its woes, in suggestive sum 
mary, on the public record: 

“The most intensive debate and 
the only marked difference of opin 
ion oath 
Majority and minority proposals for 
resolutions were submitted to the 
Official Board. There not sul 
ficient support in the Board for the 
majority plan to carry a two-thirds 


two-to-one, 


arose over the ioyalty 


was 


vote, which had been agreed upon 


this matter . \ 
majority did oppose the loyalty oath 
Many felt, however, that to question 
it would put the church in a bad 
light, and that nothing should be 
said at all. In the end, no action was 
taken,” i.e., the oath taken 
Thirty-some churches (or other 
tax-exempt groups) took the oath 
with a public protest. A few of the 


as necessary in 


was 


ny} 
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protests were unambiguous, especial- 
ly in young people’s groups. Presi- 
dent Phil Brown of the Student Co- 
op in Berkeley said that some mem- 
bers were afraid that unless the 
Co-op took the oath they might not 
be able to get government jobs in 
the future. The Caltech Y.M.C.A. 
board protested that loyalty oaths 
“will only lead us into the atmos- 
phere of a police state,” but a min 
ority of the board wanted the 
protest to read: The board 
reached its decision to sign the 
declaration only because it feared 
the effect on the public relations of 
the ‘Y’ and the Institute with which 
it is associated We commend 
to all who read this letter 
as a demonstration of the erosion of 
freedom. We are less than free, and 
than men. But we are tax 
exempt.” 


ourselves 


less 


Some churches gave the oath the 
bell-book-and-candle treatment—and 
then took it. One protest began: 
“This democratic church... is a 
lineal descendant of the congregation 
which landed at Plymouth in 
1620...” It went on to say that 
the oath “seeks to make the state 
the conscience of the church”—and 
ended with the church’s signature on 
the oath. Another church felt that 
“we must turn away from the false 
hope of achieving loyalty through 
special declarations such as this”— 
and made the declaration. Still an- 
other church whereased that the oath 
was “contrary . to the convictions 
of the Christian faith as it subordi- 
nates all things, including the State, 
to the sovereignty of God” —and then 
proceeded, in terms of its own words, 
to subordinate the sovereignty of 
God to the State by taking the oath. 


One Methodist church was debat- 
ing a protest—it had already decided 
to sign—when the chairman of its 
finance committee, a tire company 
executive, who hadn't said anything 
all evening, said, “It’s ridiculous to 
protest it and do it at the same time. 
If we think it’s a bad thing and 
we're going to say so, let’s not take 
the oath. If we're going to take it, 
let's keep our mouths shut.” His in- 
elegant manner of posing the issue 
aroused a murmur—but not a voice 
—-around the room. The vote was to 
take the oath and forget the protest. 


Some of the yea-saying churches 
even voted financial support to the 
nay-sayers—a first fine careless rap- 
ture which was not always repeated 
when the following years’ taxes were 
due. But there is not much evidence 
that the dollar cost played a role in 
any church. The actual taxes ran to 
something like ten per cent of the 
non-signers’ budgets; a stiff sum, but 
hardly confiscatory. But only two of 
the twelve were big churches, and 
none of them occupied a precious 
parcel of land. Taxes would certain- 
ly mean sudden death for any very 
big “downtown” church fallen, like 
many such, on parlous times because 
of the altered character of the parish. 
Los Angeles tax attorney George T. 
Altman calculates that church prop- 
erty taxes—if they were rigidly as- 
sessed; they never have been—would 
be about two per cent of the actual 
value. 

Once it was discovered that the 
oath involved the churches, there 
were not many people for it. Even the 
American Legion, though active, was 
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less massively retaliatory than usual. 
But there were not many people 
against it, either. The Communists 
were against it (reason enough for 
some people not to be). With the elo- 
quent exception of the Chronicle, the 
press as a whole reported major de- 
velopments cryptically, without any 
editorial comment whatever. The 
resisting churches, Edwin Sanders 
wrote in his survey in 1956, “were 
not singled out for any prolonged 
unfriendly community attention, and 
this was of general surprise to many 
churches . . 

Early in 1955 the lawsuits of three 
churches, Los Angeles First Unitari 
an, San Fernando Valley People’s 
Church, and San Leandro First Meth 
odist (together with First Unitarian 
of Berkeley), began their separate 
ways through the California courts. 
The complaints were (or started out 
to be) simple: AB 923 violated the 
First Amendment guarantee of free 
dom of religion; whether any church 
did, would, or might advocate violent 
overthrow of the government was ir- 
relevant; what was relevant, and what 
alone was relevant, was that “free- 
dom of conscience cannot exist if the 
state can determine what is or is not 
a religious belief . . . The power to 
proscribe opinion implies the power 
to prescribe it.” 

The American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion had taken the churches’ case and 
their lawyers, like all good lawyers, 
raised a dozen subsidiary points of 
law in case the courts did not want 
to decide the constitutional issue if 
they could avoid it. The lawyers 
argued, inter alia, that AB 923 sub- 
verted the presumption of innocence; 
that it restricted free speech in the 
absence of a substantial danger; that 
it was special legislation in violation 
of the “equal protection” clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment; that 
peacetime support of a foreign gov- 
ernment “in event of hostilities” is 
not a statutory crime; and that a cor- 
porate oath is on its face meaning- 
less, since no person can swear for 
another. 

The State of California answered 
with considerable support from the 
current views of the U.S. Supreme 
Court majority. The Frankfurter 
doctrine that the First Amendment 
does not protect speech “of low so- 
cial value” against a “substantial pub- 
lic interest” has replaced the always 
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moot “clear and present danger” test 
of Holmes. Loyalty oaths may be re- 
quired by the state as a condition of 
receiving a privilege from it, such 
as public employment and therefore, 
presumably, tax exemption. Freedom 
of religion does not protect a “reli- 
gious” act that is inimical to the 
general welfare—polygamy, human 
sacrifice, non-vaccination, or, pre- 
sumably, subversive doctrine. 

Much of the time the two parties 
appeared to be arguing two differ- 
ent lawsuits. The churches argued 
their right not to take an oath to the 
state. The state argued its right to 
punish subversion. 

The Court in one of 
wanted to know the constitu 
tional amendment was being en- 
forced on the millions of tax-exemp- 
tees who were not required to take 
the oath. Replying for the state, the 
city attorney of San Francisco said: 
“In the discretion of the assessor, I 
think it must necessarily be assumed 
that the assessor will do his duty as 
a public officer.” 


the cases 
how 


This argument took place in July, 
1956. The constitutional amendment 
depriving subversives of any tax ex- 
emption had been on the books more 
than three years. The court knew, 
the city attorney knew, the complain- 
ing churches knew, and every tax- 
exempt householder knew that noth- 
ing had been done. The actual en- 
forcement of the amendment’s as- 
serted intent would have _ been 
impossible. 

The trial found against 
First Unitarian, on the ground that 
there was nothing unconstitutional 
in either the amendment or the law. 
People’s Church won on the technical 
ground that the exemption of house- 
holders discriminatory. In the 
San Leandro case, the court, in an 
oral opinion based on the “clear and 
present danger” doctrine, found the 
oath an invasion of freedom of 
speech and held for the church. None 
of the three decisions touched the 
issue of freedom of religion 

Meanwhile, three California vet- 
erans (out of more than a million 
filing the annual claim for tax ex- 
emption on the first $1,000 of their 
property) had refused to take the 
oath. Two of them sued the state. 
Freedom of religion not, of 
course, at issue. In one of the two 
cases, a San Francisco judge upheld 


court 


was 


was 
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the law, maintaining the right of 
California to restrict free speech to 
whatever extent necessary to preserve 
itself. In the other case, brought by 
veteran Lawrence Speiser, an ACLU 
attorney, the entire bench of Contra 
Costa County, sitting en banc, upheld 
the veteran on the ground that “the 
provisions involved here require 
those who advocate doctrines unac- 
ceptable to the rest of us to pay a 
larger tax than those who refrain 
from expressing such doctrine.” The 
court thought that this putting a 
price tag on treason did not tend to 
avert a danger to the state 


The California Supreme Court 
took the five cases directly from the 
trial courts. The consolidated case 
was argued at length in the spring 
and summer of 1956. Nine months 
later—and four days before the jus- 
tices would lose their salaries if they 
failed to decide the case—the Su 
preme Court split, in a 4 to 3 de- 
cision upholding the state. “The Cal- 
ifornia law,” said the majority opin- 
ion, “is not a limitation on mere be- 
lief, but is a limitation on action— 
the advocacy of certain proscribed 
conduct.” The churches had “failed 
to point out what tenet or doctrine of 
[their] faith is infringed upon.” The 
oath is “obviously not a test of re- 
ligious opinion.” The minority found 
that the law “arbitrarily assumes that 
those who seek tax exemption advo- 
cate overthrow of the government un- 
less they declare otherwise . [The 
majority opinion] goes far beyond 
any United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in upholding legislation that 
restricts the client’s right to speak 
freely.” 

The bitterly split decision—in a 
case involving a new amendment to 
a state constitution—guaranteed a 
hearing by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which announced, late in October, 
that it would take the case in the 
present term. The California major- 
ity opinion, squarely confronting the 
religious freedom issue, indicates, if 
it does not guarantee, that the high 
court will decide the churches’ appeal 
on that issue. The California church 
case goes right to the heart of the 
religious freedom clause of the First 
Amendment; it is not a “derivative” 
issue like released time from school 
for religious training or public bus 


service for parochial school pupils 
It asks, not what belongs to the two 
partes, God and Caesar, but whether 
one belongs to the other 

AB 923 was enacted in the spring 
of 1953. The California 
did not meet again for two years. In 
the meantime, the Communists in 
Korea had not surrendered to the 
U.S. Army Senator McCarthy 
had. The concatenation seemed to 
dampen the fires of 
even in 


Legislature 


and 


non disloyalty 


swearing California. Only 


two new test oaths passed in 1955 


none at all in 1957. Every effort to 
repeal the standing loyalty legisla 
tion failed, but the present president 
pro tem of the state senate, Demo 
cratic Hugh Burns 
was unable to pass a bill to remove 
subversive pastors from their pulpits 
Last spring his Committee on Un 
American Activities complained, in 
its annual report, of apathy in the 
State. 

The California church oath was, 
in many ways, the high water mark 
of McCarthyism: a self-evident fraud 

a church could not guarantee the 
loyalty of all of its communicants if 
it wanted to—and just as self-evident 
ly an empty pretense of enforcing 
an unenforceable amendment to the 
state constitution. Above all, it was 
the express will of the church-going 
People of California, who are (o1 
were in 1952) willing to deny God in 
order to affirm Anti-Communism 
The 11,988 churches that took the 
oath in 1954 are still taking it rather 
than lose their tax exemption. Some 
body mentions it once in a while in 
one of those churches, and in the 
ensuing silence you could hear a 
bishop’s sleeve drop 


majority leader 
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A Shield Against 
Business and Labor Giants 


by T. K. QUINN 


HATEVER the words of denial 

and confusion, the recent, un- 
warranted oil and steel price rises 
have increased already swollen profits 
and prices and magnified inflation. 
The figures and the record estab- 
lished by the O'Mahoney and Ke- 
fauver Committees of the U. S. Senate 
cannot be denied, although the testi- 
mony of the perpetrators appears to 
assume that no one ever checks their 
statements or looks at the record. 

At my own place in Connecticut 
the price of electricity is regulated 
by a public utility commission, and 
my total annual is about $300 
per year. I pay about $500 per year 
for oil and gasoline. There is no 
public control of these latter prices. 
rheoretically, oil and gasoline prices 
are regulated by competition within 
the industry. In practice, the prices 
are all uniform and as fixed as the 
prices for electrical power and light. 
In all instances I am a captive cus- 
tomer with devices and gadgets re- 
quiring electricity, gas, and oil to 
operate. 

The oil and gasoline price increase 
cost the average New England house 
hold user about $30 per year. No evi- 
dence to justify any such increase the 
country over has ever been produced 
On the contrary, the published fig- 
ures of the big oil companies have 
all reflected substantial profit in- 
creases since then. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, the prize profit-maker o! 
all American corporations, whose 
common stock will be found in the 
portfolios of more investment trusts 
than any other, promptly rose on the 
stock exchanges as did the stocks ol 
all of the other fifteen giant oil cor- 
porations. The steel price increase of 


cost 


24 


$6 per ton is of course reflected in 
every refrigerator, automobile, range, 
or other metal device the consumer 
purchases. The most that can be said 
for it is that one-half the increase was 
partially justified by increased costs. 


One can have a little more respect 
for the brazen method of U. S. Steel 
in announcing the higher “admin- 
istered prices” for the whole industry, 
which were immediately adopted by 
all the other steel companies, than 
for the ill-disguised subtlety of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, acting through 
its subsidiary Humble Oil, which had 
a corresponding result. The chair- 
man of U. S. Steel not only “faced 
out” the Kefauver Committee but 
actually undertook to justify the cor- 
poration’s untenable position in an 
entirely one-sided Reader's Digest 
article. 

The American citizen who stands 
by helplessly as a victim of these high- 
handed, unconscionable practices that 
adversely affect the public interest 
without democratic sanctions of any 
kind, finds little satisfaction in the 
puny and futile pleas of the Presi- 
dent that the giant corporations 
please exercise restraint and help to 
hold the price line against disastrous 
inflation. It is an inflation that is 
pinching millions into poverty. Un- 
willing to accept responsibility for 
the awful consequences, the price 
gougers have now come up with the 
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new defense that they are not the 
perpetrators but the victims, and that 
inflation, if you please, is not a man- 
made phenomenon but something 
like an act of God. 

In this never-never land of de- 
signed confusion, with the requests 
of the President ignored as so mvch 
idle chatter, the citizen has that tor- 
eign feeling of helplessness. The in- 
dividual consumer has but one voice. 
He has no organization even to find 
the facts. To whom can he turn? 
Whom can he trust? What can he do 
if the President is helpless and ap- 
pears to bow before the profit-bent 
giants of industry? America is not 
yet a country where their extreme 
selfishness can be restrained, but with 
public support it could be held in 
check. It hardly seems to the indi 
vidual victims to be the land of the 
free or home of the brave. Instead, 
it has all the appearance of a gigan- 
tic, impersonal machine disgorging a 
cornucopia of products at a pro- 
digious rate, under the direction of 
a few faceless men at the top bent 
solely upon profit and their own po- 
sitions, regardless of the consequences 
to the nation. 

The American repeats and hears 
his friends and neighbors say, over 
and over again, “There is nothing | 
can do about it.” “It’s all too big and 
too overwhelming.” “Even the men 
who run these monster things don’t 
really know what they are doing. At 
least they do not measure the damage 
to the public.” 


Tragically, this un-American atti- 
tude of futility is becoming charac- 
teristic of our times. It is of a piece 
and pattern with our national con- 
formity, apathy, and complacency. It 
explains in part the failure of so 
many to vote, the indifference to 
social improvements, the resignation 
to crowded schools and inadequate 
teaching staffs, and the lessening of 
interest in other public affairs and 
unselfish pursuits. 

The sinister working of our sys- 
tem and its effect under these condi- 
tions is the subject of a number of re- 
cent discerning articles and books by 
public-spirited writers and scholars. 
David Reisman in his Individualism 
Reconsidered writes, “In America, 
success is central. We are provided 
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with a catalogue of what is success 
and what is failure, and nothing mat- 
ters except achieving the first and 
avoiding the latter.” Russell Kirk, 
who wrote The Conservative Mind, 
said in a recent magazine article that 
American businessmen are inhu- 
mane, not inhuman mind you, but 
inhumane in that “they are deficient 
in the disciplines that nurture the 
spirit.” Kirk insists they are largely 
ignorant of the humanities, which 
record the wisdom of the ages and 
properly instruct us in the nature of 
man. We shall not, I venture, regain 
our interest in the humanities as op- 
posed to profits and machines until 
we breathe new life into our weak- 
ened democratic process—until we 
regain the feeling that we can indi- 
vidually do something about it. 


In comic books and cartoons, mass 
magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and television, advertising, and mu- 
sic, we tend toward stereotyped pat- 
terns—catering to the lowest tastes, 
discouraging art, spiritual recreation, 
and wholesome activities. Our mass- 
culture depersonalizes the individual 
to conform to machine uniformity 
and makes him less consciously free. 
Instead of striving to find, create, and 
accomplish individually, and not to 
yield, he becomes more passive and 
disinterested until “Aw, what's the 
use,” threatens to become the na- 
tional slogan. This is the new world 
being created by General Motors, 
Standara Oil, Bancamerica, Metro- 
politan Life, and a few score other 
such billionaire corporations. They 
and their advertising agencies are 
setting the pace and patterns for uni- 
form conduct and beliefs so that even 
our scholars and academic leaders 
find it to their financial advantage 
to rationalize our plight. 


Sumner Slichter of Harvard, ex- 
pressing the Big Business viewpoint, 
has argued in the New York Times 
Magazine that the fewer the competi- 
tors the greater the competition, and 
by way of multiplying incredibility, 
he maintains that the giant corpora- 
tions are creative. I can testify from 
a lifetime of experience in both big 
and small business that the opposite 
of these propositions is the truth, if 
experience is needed to disprove what 
is so manifestly false. 


All of these phenomena are closely 


related. An alert and informed 
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electorate would not accept unrea- 
son, imposition, indifference, compla 
cency, or deadening conformity. And 
the solution to the problem is not 
less but more independence and more 
democracy. 


A Dave Beck or a James Hoffa can 
be elected to office despite their black 
records because they are not chosen 
by the individual members of their 
unions in the glare of publicity and 
the facts but by a few agents or lo 
cally intimidated or self-serving offi 
cials. We corrected this defect in our 
national elections years ago when we 
provided for the direct election of 
U. S. Senators. For all practical pur- 
poses the President of the United 
States is so elected today. 


Similarly, it is doubtful whether 
the objectionable conduct or anti- 
public interest decisions of private 
corporations could continue on the 
present scale if they were subject to 
more independent democatic influ- 
ences instead of “blocks of stock” bal 
lots from banks, insurance 
nies, and investment 
fewer the number of 
stituents, the less 
representation. 


compa- 

trusts. The 
informed con- 
responsible the 


The present method by which a 
few trade union leaders can get to 
gether with a few private corporation 
officials and boost wages and prices 
in a way that continues to endanger 
the preservation of our whole way of 
life is wholly indefensible. I am here 
referring to the method, not the 
merit, of the cases which either labor 
or management might present. 


What is not generally understood 
is that these price increases not only 
protect the profit margins but in- 
crease the actual dollar amounts, fig- 
ured as a percentage on the larger 
base. The higher the costs in labor 
and material the greater the profits 
in amount even if the percentage 
margins are not increased. It is there- 
fore to the multiple interest of the 
controlled industry officials to in- 
crease both costs and prices. They 
should be the last from the stand- 
point of the public interest to con- 
trol these conditions. Here again, the 
grievous fault in the process is that 
the public interest is not represented. 
Neither are the stockholders indi- 


vidually, nor the employees, or union 
members 
stake in Decisions are 
made by a self-serving few. 

Having no authority, the 
have no participation nor 
sibility, and without these 
prerequisites they have little or no 
interest. “An empty 
Benjamin Franklin, “cannot 
upright.” Until this situation is cor 
rected, graft and corruption will pre 
vail, and democracy cannot hope to 
approach its fulfillment in America 
Neither can we hope to lead the 
world; nor should we. Democracy is 
not a mere selection of political or 
economic forms. It consists, as John 
Dewey said, “in having a responsible 
share according to capacity in form 
ing and directing the groups to which 
one belongs.” Under democracy 
every citizen should have the right 
to have constantly questioned, exam 
ined, publicized, and, if 
changed, every act of power, 
nomic or political, that is exercised 
over him. 

The two giants 
agement now being 
counterbalanced, although manage 
ment still has the more powerful 
hand. But the maintenance o1 
ties between them would not alone 
solve the problem of the public in 
terest or the subordinate problem of 
assuring democratic justice within 
either industry or labor. Big Business 
conditions our lives today more than 
the political maneuvers affecting us 
The public is not represented. La 
bor, has become a 
like Big Business. Together they are 
making a mockery of democracy in 
the economic field. Thus, we mag 
nify the concentration of power in 
the hands of a few despite all th 
outward fanfare of opposition, while 
headline-seeking politicians chase ert 
ing individuals to hold up to publi 
scorn. 

There is no balance of power in 


yet they have the greatest 
the outcome. 
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side industry or labor organizations. 
Their conduct as well as their author- 
ity often overflow and adversely 
affect the public interest which 
should be the nation’s first concern. 

Democracy cannot function with 
one-sided interests in control and 
without the checks and balances so 
wisely provided by our forefathers in 
the regulation of the political govern- 
ment. The obvious answer to our 
dilemmas is to apply more effectively 


and universally the democratic pro- 
cess which we are so actively advo- 
cating elsewhere in the world. All 
corporate giants and trade unions 
exercising what amounts to sovereign 
powers must either come under the 
strict control of the government with 
the public interest directly repre- 
sented, or they must set up within 
their own organizations a loyal oppo- 
sition representing the public interest 
with at least inhibitory power. De- 
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partment managers and technicians 
cannot best be chosen by democratic 
vote, nor can management be well 
undertaken by the untrained, but on 
moral questions or those broadly af 
fecting the public, duly elected or 
appointed representatives of the 
people should always be present to 
say “no” with authority. 

Practically, this opposing authority 
can be established within labor and 
industry by themselves if it is 
honestly and seriously undertaken 
Otherwise it can be done by the gov- 
ernment appointing public represen 
tatives, like the Roman tribunes, to 
sit on boards of directors and admin- 
istrative committees of corporations 
and unions. A public Board of Eco- 
nomic Authority appointed by the 
President or even elected, one from 
each state, is a step well worth con 
sidering. Perhaps an appointed board 
with fewer members would be most 
practical. The board could be author 
ized to assign public representatives 
to attend the official meetings of big 
unions and corporations and report 
back any action inimical to the pub 
lic interest. Board members would 
have to be chosen with the care and 
investigation followed in the selec- 
tion of Supreme Court justices. The 
temptation to partiality and bribery 
would be ever present. We have seen 
how labor and management have 
worked together in instances 
against the interests of both the pub 
lic and the workers. We have seen, 
too, how the appointment of certain 
members to public bodies like the 
Federal Trade Commission, TVA, 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and others, has tended to serve 
private rather than public interests 


some 


Perfectly valid objections can and 
will be raised to any plan proposed 
for public representation where pri 
vate interests and positions are con- 
cerned. Corporation officials in 
particular do not realize or recognize 
that they are operating quasi-public 
institutions. They may be expected 
to cry out to the heavens in righteous 
indignation. But this will in no way 
solve the problem that confronts us, 
which is no less than the preservation 
of the American system as it was in 
tended by our forefathers—a whole- 
some republic with the maximum of 
democratic authority under a consti 
tution and balance of powers 
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British Labor Changes Course 


by RICHARD ROSE 


London 

HE British Labor Party is moving 

away from its traditional Social- 
ist emphasis upon nationalization. 
It is also moving closer to victory in 
the next British general election. Its 
Socialist ideology, formulated in re- 
sponse to Nineteenth Century capital- 
ism, has been discarded in favor of 
an approach geared to Twentieth 
Century capitalism. This treatment 
of sanctified doctrine with judicious 
irreverence has caused some party 
members to complain of “selling a 
birthright for a mess of politics,” but 
protest has not noticeably slowed the 
rightward process. 

The new Labor line is a defeat for 
who are radical in national 
terms but conservative in party 
terms. Socialists like Emanuel Shin- 
well and Jennie Lee are conservative 
in that they hold to the party's past 
dream of the future—a dream of a 
classless society achieved through 
wholesale nationalization. They are 
radical, on the other hand, because 
this policy would, if put into effect, 
completely transform Britain. Nevet 
theless, Hugh Gaitskell, the prospec- 
tive Labor Prime Minister, has suc- 
ceeded in committing the party to the 
radical course of de-emphasizing na- 
tionalization and emphasizing gov- 
ernment purchase of stocks and bonds 
for income and capital gains. Gait- 
skell terms this change the best way 
to reach the ] ends of 
equality and industrial democracy 

For decades anti-capitalism has 
been an article of faith in the Labor 
Party. But Gaitskell, asserting a con 
viction that “we are going to have 
a mixed economy for years to come,” 
this year secured approval at the an 
nual party conference in Brighton of 
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a pamphlet that declares the great 
majority of the nation’s large firms 
are serving the country well and need 
not be subject to detailed supervision 
Labor leaders are not only prepared 
to live with capitalism but also to 
like it—at least when its profits are 
shared with the national treasury 

The party proposes a national in 
vestment board to hold stocks re- 
ceived as death duties. A new pen- 
sion scheme, which promises a work- 
er half his average annual income 
upon retirement, is to be financed by 
heavy investment of compulsory con 
tributions in common stocks. Harold 
Wilson, the likely Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer when Labor comes to 
power, has been vague about details 
but firm in assuring business that 
government shareholding—increas- 
ingly employed by Social Democrats 
in Scandinavian countries—will not 
be a backdoor means of nationaliza- 
tion. This indicates the extent to 
which Labor Party leaders have con 
vinced themselves that the manager- 
ial revolution has replaced the work- 
ers’ revolution. 

The change has not been made 
without comment. Some have charged 
government shareholding will, at 
best, bring profits without responsi- 
bility. Socialist Commentary pointed 
out that Socialism has always been 
trying to reduce the capitalist’s swag 
not to share in it. The New Statesman 
has run a cartoon showing workers 
parading under the banner, “Workers 
of the World—Invest.” 


By-election trends have been run 
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ing heavily against the government, 
but not that strongly in favor olf 
Labor. While Tory candidates are 
losing up to one-third of their 1955 
supporters, Labor candidates have 
failed to register appreciable gains as 
most disgruntled 
pendents vote Liberal or not at al! 
If an election were held 
the Labor Party would more likely 
win by default than by acclamation 
Gaitskell recognizes that Labor must 
woo the considerable group of float 
ing The program is 
meant as bait for the apathetic. Mod 
eration has come upon the party in 
time for the next While 
many of the evangelist Socialists are 
inclined to be proud of the old-fash 
ioned gospel, the practical party poli 
In Herbert Morrison's 
words, “The Labor Party 
ganized as a political suicide club 
Gaitskell the 
“Comrades, we do not want 


I oOo! ies and inde 


tomorrow 


voters new 


election 


ticilans are not 
was not ol 
said at conference 
to satist 
a few thousand militant party workers 
at the risk of alienating mor 
half the electorate.” Significantly a 
former Cabinet minister Arthur 
Woodburn, has pointed out that what 
the electorate wants from the Social 


th il 


ists, is a “businesslike” program 


The party is pledged to token na 
tionalization of water, a return to 
rent and re-nationalization 
of iron and steel and road transport 
Party leaders say they cannot be spe 
cific about nationalizing other indus 
tries now lacking office, 
they lack information. What talk 
there is about publi¢ ownership 
seems partly a ritual in honor of an 
cestral gods and partly a warning to 
British businessmen party 
will again fight capitalism if corpor 
ations flaunt the national 


control, 


because, 


that the 
interest 
As Anthony Crosland, a theorist of 
the new Socialism of moderation, has 
pointed out, the most fruitful field 
for Labor endeavor 


now is not so 


much economic policy as social poli 
cy. Professor Arthur Lewis, a Labor 
ite economist, has said, “Socialism is 
about equality.” Labor pamphleteers 
are attacking some phases of “The 
Establishment,” or, as A.].P. Taylor, 
an Oxford don, calls it, “The 
hing.” This is the oligarchy of Paz 
liament, aristocracy, finance, society, 





and the academic world that sets the 
tone of Britain’s public life. 
Undoubtedly Labor will seek to 
narrow income differentials by legis- 
lation curbing tax-free capital gains 
and the business practice of giving 
top employes liberal untaxed expense 
account allowances in lieu of heavily 
taxed salary increases. Inheritance 
taxes will go up. Labor, too, is com- 
mitted to modification of the present 
class-oriented education system, al- 
though the plans are still vague. 


rhe new program is carrying the 
day because Gaitskell has captured 
the support of the two commanding 
elements in the Labor Party—the 
members of Parliament and the trade 
union leaders. Since succeeding Cle- 
ment Attlee two years ago he has won 
the respect of his colleagues in the 
House of Commons by his energy, his 
stability, and his skill at intra-party 
maneuvering. As a member of the 
House he is kept in close touch with 
sentiment in the country at large, un- 
like some of the Socialist practitioners 
of “parlorthink.” 

The backing of the major trade 
unions is important because major 
policy decisions are made by a vote 
of the party membership. What hap- 
pens in fact is that six men repre- 
senting the six largest unions together 
cast more than half the 6,830,000 
votes in the party. They can do this 
because each union casts its vote as 
a solid block. At the Brighton confer- 
ence this year Gaitskell had the back- 
ing of five of the six big unions on 
key issues. 

For years some of these same un- 
ion leaders have spoken of the in- 
ternal contradictions of capitalism. 
Nationalization, they hoped, would 
build Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land. Today nationali- 
zation is here but Jerusalem isn’t. 
Now union leaders must face the in- 
ternal contradictions of Socialism. 
The special interests of the trade un- 
ion members are not always identi- 
cal with the national interest. Union 
leaders have found that a boss is still 
a boss, even when he has been ap- 
pointed by a Labor government. 
Ernest Jones, president of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers, has 
pointed out that “The mine workers 
must be as independent of the Na- 
tional Coal Board as they were of 
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the former coal owners.” Union 
leaders give primary allegiance to 
their members, not to their political 
bedfellows. Party leaders have 
learned that a strike is still a strike, 
even when called by workers against 
a “workers’” government. 

The Labor Party will sooner or 
later face another internal contra- 
diction as a result of approving gov- 
ernment ownership of stocks. Some- 
day a Labor government will find it- 
self profiting as a minority stock- 
holder in a firm with bad labor 
relations or in a firm having trouble 
with the government of a newly in- 
dependent colony. No one has sug- 
gested what Labor would do with 
its shares if the “inevitable” capital- 
ist depression really did arrive. 

The rank-and-file party members 
in the constituencies are more repre- 
sentative of the Socialist, contrasted 
with the Labor, element in the party. 
They do most of the organizational 
dirty work and much of the talking. 
Many of them are Bevanites. Since 
they do not produce much money or 
many votes, they are conciliated but 
not consulted. At the present time 
Bevanites are leaderless as well as 
powerless because they have been 
decapitated, in effect. Their head, 
Aneurin Bevan, is now the very mod- 
el of amiability, in one broad gesture 
bowing deferentially to Mr. Gaitskell 
and simultaneously reaching out for 
the job of Foreign Secretary in the 
next Labor government. It is diffi- 
cult to tell why the fiery Welshman 
is curbing his tongue. Only 18 months 
ago he was denouncing party “docil- 
ity.” Now he is docile himself. Sev- 
eral of his lieutenants have also been 
converted, and are happily dreaming 
of top Cabinet jobs. So long as Gait- 
skell can offer the prospect of Cab- 
inet berths, there is every reason to 
believe that party unity will prevail. 
How long the unpredictable Bevan 
will remain quiet after the next elec- 
tion is hard to say, because at heart 
the only job he wants is Gaitskell’s. 


Given a drastic change in the coun- 
try’s condition, Labor could swing 


sharply left, although the present 
platform has committed it to almost 
three years of reformist legislative 


routine. Labor’s present economic 
policy is based so strongly upon the 
presumption of continued economic 
prosperity that a drop in the coun- 
try’s highly vulnerable standard of 
living would produce political reac- 
tions. A Conservative government's 
decision to have a “showdown” with 
the trade unions would encourge un- 
ion militancy and lead to union de- 
mands for the next Labor govern- 
ment to crack down on industry. The 
policy documents have just enough 
vagueness to permit an abrupt 
change in direction if temperatures 
rise in the political boilers, putting 
pressure on the leaders to stage a 
“re-evaluation.” 

Americans need not worry about a 
Labor government overthrowing the 
Anglo-American alliance. Labor lead 
ers appreciate the necessity of having 
powerful American forces engaged 
throughout the world at the present 
time. Bevan, however, has a senti- 
mental hankering to make Britain 
less of a shield for America and more 
a bridge between America and Rus- 
sia. In a dramatic debate at the Oc- 
tober conference, the Party's still ac- 
tive pacifists called for Britain to 
show “moral leadership” by unilater- 
ally abandoning the H-bomb. Bevan 
scornfully said such a step would 
leave him, as Foreign Secretary, 
“naked and only fit for preaching 
sermons.” The Labor Party is 
behind a policy calling for Britain 
to suspend H-bomb tests temporarily 
as the first step in a drive for world- 
wide cessation of such tests. 


A person well versed in American 
politics might ask: “What difference 
does the party platform make?” In 
Britain it makes quite a difference, 
because party leaders can and do 
guarantee passage of their proposals 
by parliamentary discipline. Further- 
more, current planning within the 
Labor Party concentrates heavily up- 
on pensions, schouls, and rents, just 
those things that a British govern- 
ment can control and can use as 
voter bait. Yet perhaps this interest 
in social politics is a tacit admission 
that the Labor Party has little free- 
dom of action in the face of Britain's 
most urgent problems—productivity, 
inflation, the balance of payments, 
defense, and colonial devolution. 
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New Vistas in Mental Health 


ii 
by SELIG GREENBERG 


F ALL the enigmas confronting 

man, none seems so unfathom- 
able as the mystery of the caverns of 
his own mind, of the fantasti- 
cally complex machine which is the 
human brain functions normally, of 
what happens to this immensely deli- 
cate mechanism to cause the terrible 
disorganization of thought and _ be- 
havior that is mental disease. There 
is nothing in all of medicine quite so 
intricate as is mental illness. In no 
disease is there such a complicated 
range of factors—involving the biol- 
ogy of the brain, the psychology of 
the mind, and the effect of social en- 
vironment on both—which appear to 
contribute to it. Mental illness is not 
one but a group of diseases with a 
common thread—the inability of the 
victim to function satisfactorily as a 
person. In trying to tackle the riddle 
of human personality and to explain 
how it cracks under one au- 
thority has said, medical science is 
faced with a “highly complex and 
most individualized physiochemical 
system which reflects the totality of 
constitution plus the storehouse of 
past experience mingling in the arena 
of present awareness.” 

Even this dark domain is gradually 
being illuminated by intriguing re- 
search leads of great promise. Some 
of the top experts in the field are 
convinced that patient probing on 
many fronts, integrating a variety of 
disciplines ranging all the way from 
biochemistry to psychology, and ac- 
celerated by the research push of re- 
cent years, is beginning to pay off. 
They believe that seemingly unre- 
lated lines of investigation are start- 
ing to converge and to form a pattern 
that may before long explain the 
causes and the mechanisms of the 
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ailments of the mind. When medical 
science is able to understand fully the 
why and how of mental illness, a cure 
and a preventive will have become 
an attainable goal. What a tremen- 
dous accomplishment this would be 
may be gauged from the appalling 
fact that mental patients now fill 
nearly 800,000 hospital beds in this 
country, accounting for more than 
half of the nation’s hospital popula- 
tion, and that perhaps five times that 
many men and women who manage 
to escape hospitalization lead tor 
tured lives because of varying de- 
grees of emotional disorder. 
“Without a doubt, we are now in 
the most exciting period that psychi- 
atry has ever known,” Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland, the retiring president of 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
told a U.S. Senate appropriations sub 
committee a few months ago. “If you 
will stand by us for another decade 
and help make possible the research 
that we know must be done, help us 
train the personnel we need so des- 
perately, help us establish the com 
munity facilities we must have-—if 
you will do these things, then I feel 
confident in predicting that within 
ten years you will witness a truly im- 
pressive decline in admission rates to 
mental hospitals and a firm increase 
in the speed and number of hospital 
discharges. I think that for the first 
time we shall catch up with and get 
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ahead of the problem of mental ill 
ness instead of lagging decades be 
hind it.” 

Much of the most encouraging cur 
rent research is concentrated upon 
schizophrenia, the most widespread 
and severe of all mental ailments 
No other psychiatric disease is as dey 
astating in terms of incidence, dura 
tion, suffering, and economic waste 
The term schizophrenia actually cov 
ers a group of psychotic conditions 
The basic symptoms are a progressive 
disorganization of thinking and feel 
ing, so that the patient eventually be 
comes overwhelmed by emotions and 
anxieties which misrepresent the ex 
ternal environment: delusions of per 
secution and omnipotence; distor 
tions of perception that ultimately de 
velop into hallucinations; and, final 
ly, an almost complete withdrawal 
from the world of reality, 
phases of cataconic stupor or excite 
ment, and a breakdown of the ability 
to communicate comprehensibly with 
other people. Out of the insights 
scientists are gaining into this dis 
order is emerging a new concept of 
psychiatry 

Any attempt to understand what 
is happening in the research battle 
against mental disease must take into 
account the deep schism that 
rent psychiat v for Measures 
of the progress being made by scien 
tific investigation are the hopeful 
signs of a gradual rapprochement be 
tween the warring schools of thought, 
which should eventually lay the basis 
for a unified theory of the causation 
and treatment of mental illness 


In the professional literature the 
contending psychiatric factions are 
referred to as the psychogenic 
organic. In less technical language, 
they have been described as the ivory 
tower and red-brick schools of psy 
chiatry. The psychogenic 
largely made up of psychoanalysts 
and some other psychiatrists in pri 
vate practice. Although numerically 
this group is not large, its spokesmen 
are among the leaders of the profes 
sion and wield great influence. This 
school of thought has espoused the 
concept that mental and emotional 
disorders are solely or primarily the 
result of deeply buried tensions and 
anxieties which go back to the pa 
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tient’s early years and can be resolved 
only by bringing them to the surface 
through psychotherapy. By talking to 
the patient at length, the psychother- 
apist attempts to lay bare the origin 
of the patient's difficulties, so that 
he can understand them and try to 
live with them. The organic school 
holds that while environmental fac- 
tors may contribute to the develop- 
ment of mental illness, such disease 
is fundamentally the result of some 
physiologic disturbance in the brain 
which must be treated medically. 
The red-brick school, whose pro- 
ponents are concentrated on the staffs 
of the big state mental hospitals, 
argues that since everything a human 
being does is clearly influenced by 
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some organic function in his brain, 
it is obvious that there can be no 
twisted thought without some twisted 
process in the brain. Another point 
made by this group is that regardless 
of whether mental disorders are whol- 
ly organic in nature or partly also 
psychological, the harsh reality is that 
psychotherapy cannot possibly cope 
with the huge burden of psychiatric 
illness. First, there is the difficulty 
of communication between the psy- 
chiatrist and the deteriorated chronic 
patient who usually speaks in incom- 
prehensible gibberish, if he talks at 
all. Second, psychotherapy is im- 
mensely costly and time-consuming. 
We can never get enough psychiatrists 
to tackle the problem with psycho- 
therapy alone. 

As long as psychiatric theory tend- 
ed to regard mental disease as some- 
thing almost entirely divorced from 
the functioning of the body, the re- 
searcher had to deal with bafflingly 
elusive ideas defying precise scientific 
investigation. But now that psychia- 
try is increasingly being put back in- 
to the realm of medicine through 
concentration on chemical abnormal- 
ities as major factors in mental dis- 
ease, the picture is rapidly changing. 
The concensus of some of the keenest 
investigators is that mental illness 
basically involves chemical disturb- 
ances in the brain. This means that 
such imbalances are measurable and 
that it is only a matter of time before 
their precise nature is established. 
When this is done, there is no reason 
why it should not be possible to cor- 
rect the chemical faults in the brain 
at least to some degree with drugs, 
just as defects in other organ systems 
are now being corrected. 


One thing, however, should be 
made clear. The new concept of 
mental disease does not rule out the 
importance of such psychological ele-, 
ments as damaging emotional ex~ 
periences during childhood and other 
environmental stresses. It merely 
holds that these influences constitute 
just one of the factors figuring in the 
breakdown of the mind. The theory 
now gaining general acceptance is 
that the psychological elements come 
into play only when an individual 
suffers from an hereditary vulner- 
ability to mental illness. In people 
who are born with such a suscepti- 
bility, emotional distress can precipi- 
tate mental disease by triggering off 


chemical disturbances in the brain. 
In the. opinion of leading authorities, 
this concept of an interplay between 
physiological and psychological forces 
in a person’s make-up opens up high 
ly encouraging possibilities for both 
cure and prevention. 


The soothing effect of the tranquil- 
izing drugs on the frenzied agitation 
of schizophrenia furnishes striking 
confirmation of the view that mental 
disorder is fundamentally an upset 
of the chemistry of the brain. The 
tranquilizers do not cure mental 
disease. Nor does their calming ef 
fect last when the medication is dis- 
continued. But the fact that these 
drugs can block off even temporarily 
the intensity of distorted emotions 
demonstrates that what has gone 
wrong is basically an organic process. 
There is no other explanation, med- 
ical scientists say, for the ability of 
the tranquilizers to interrupt through 
their chemical action the abnormal 
flow of anxieties in the mind. 


In addition to the tranquilizing 
drugs, there have been a number of 
other research developments in re- 
cent years which strongly point to a 
disturbance in the physiology of the 
brain as a major villain in mental 
illness. One such clue is provided by 
the so-called hallucinogenic drugs. 
Just as the tranquilizers turn off psy- 
chotic symptoms in the mentally ill, 
so the hallucinogenic compounds do 
the same thing in reverse. They tem- 
porarily produce psychotic symptoms 
in normal people. The very fact that 
they can do so through their chemi- 
cal effect on the brain is another in- 
dication that mental derangement 
stems from the chemistry of the mind. 
And it also suggests that the body 
itself may sometimes produce a chem- 
ical, similar to the hallucinogenics, 
which causes mental disease. The hal 
lucinogenic drugs have enabled many 
volunteers to take a brief but terri 
fying journey into the private hell of 
schizophrenia and to bring back a 
report of its horror. The aim of such 
experiments is not only to discover 
how schizophrenics feel but to try to 
establish exactly what defect originat- 
ing in the body makes them feel the 
way they do. If such knowledge could 
be gained, the prospects for devising 
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an antidote would be vastly enhanced. 

A natural chemical substance 
known as serotonin also has been fig- 
uring prominently in the investiga- 
tion of mental disease in the last few 
years. The possibility that this chem- 
ical helps keep us sane and that men- 
tal disorder may be connected with 
a deficiency of serotonin or with some 
defect that upsets its function ap 
pears to be supported by several re- 
search findings. Lysergic acid diethy 
lamide, an hallucinogenic drug which 
is called LSD for short, blocks the 
action of serotonin in the brain. 
Whether this in itself enables LSD to 
induce the symptoms of schizophrenia 
in normal persons is still to be 
proved. But the connection is cer- 
tainly suggestive. 

Equally suggestive is the discovery 
that reserpine, one of the two ma- 
jor tranquilizing drugs, apparently 
achieves its calming effect by doing 
the opposite thing. Instead of an- 
tagonizing serotonin as LSD does, 
reserpine releases this chemical from 
its inactive state in the brain and 
nervous system. Some scientists be- 
lieve that serotonin acts on the mul- 
titude of switching points which con- 
trol the transmission of impulses to 
and from the brain through the path- 
ways of the nerves. Impairment of 
the normal function of serotonin 
may thus upset the brain’s commun- 
ication system and produce a distor- 
tion of the message it sends out and 
receives. Whether a breakdown in 
the body's serotonin mechanism 
would in itself cause mental disease 
is still an unanswered question. But 
researchers regard it as highly sig- 
nificant that a drug which blocks 
serotonin can cause temporary in- 
sanity and that another drug which 
releases serotonin can temporarily re- 
lieve insanity. 


Another tack in the attempt to 
link mental illness with some physio- 
logical deficiency is being pursued 
by Dr. Robert Heath, chairman of 
the department of psychiatry at Tu- 
lane University. Dr. Heath has for 
some time been investigating what 
he considers chemical peculiarities in 
the blood of schizophrenics. After in- 
jecting a compound isolated from 
the blood of such patients into 
monkeys and inducing in them what 
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resembled the behavior of schizo 
phrenics, Dr. Heath performed the 
same experiment last year on two 
volunteers at the Louisiana State 
Prison. He reported that the two 
prisoners promptly developed the 
classic symptoms of schizophrenia for 
about two hours. 

The various theories of an organic 
factor in mental disease tie in with 
what Dr. Franz Kallman of the New 
York Psychiatric Institute has found 
in a series of studies of identical 
twins extending over a period of 30 
years. These studies have shown that 
mental disorders occur most frequent- 
ly in families with what appears to 
be a constitutional vulnerability to 
such disease. Dr. Kallman _ believes 
that the high incidence of mental ill- 
ness among certain families, regard- 
less of their income level and of the 
environmental stresses to which they 
are exposed, strongly indicates the in- 
heritance of some kind of metabolic 
defect. Individuals with such a defect, 
he maintains, are more prone to lack 
the inner hardihood to adjust to life's 
trials. 

What these and other research 
leads point to is the hypothesis that 
in persons who are physiologically 
vulnerable and whose relations with 
other people become progressively 
impaired through various environ- 
mental circumstances, psychosis is 
precipitated by some metabolic dis- 
order which interferes with the nor- 
mal functioning of the brain. The 
disruption of thoughts and emotions 
may be caused by an _ excessive 
amount of some chemical substance 
released into the blood by stress or 
by the abnormal susceptibility of 
brain tissue to such a_ substance. 
Whether this biochemical upset is 
the cause or merely the effect of 
mental illness is still a matter of dis- 
pute. Psychological factors undoubt- 
edly play a vitally important role in 
the genesis of psychosis. But tremen- 
dous progress will have been made 
when, as it now looks increasingly 
possible, scientists manage to pin- 
point the noxious chemical agent in- 
volved in the breakdown of the mind. 

Sigmund Freud, the father of mod- 
ern psychiatry, once said that “be- 
hind every psychoanalyst stands the 
man with a syringe.” What Freud 
meant by this was that the analytic 
method of psychotherapy he himself 
had devised—whereby the psychia- 


trist attempts to resolve the mental 
patient’s deeply buried anxieties by 
talking them out and bringing them 
to the surface—was not a panacea 
that would work in every case. He felt 
that psychotherapy was better suited 
for treating the neuroses, the milder 
mental conditions, and that other 
methods were needed for psychotics 
Until the tranquilizing drugs became 
available three years ago, medicine 
had nothing to put into the psychi- 
atric syringe. Now it finally has 


Freud himself had never lost sight 
of the biological factors underlying 
mental illness. What he had done, 
largely as a reaction to the narrowly 
organic concept of such disease which 
had prevailed during most of the 
Nineteenth Century, was to empha 
size the tremendous influence of 
early experience and of environmen 
tal stress upon behavior and person 
ality. Freud’s teachings underscore 
the great importance of subconscious 
inadequacies and hostilities shaped in 
the formative years by unsatisfactory 
child-parent relationships and the 
role these feelings play in mental 
breakdown. He believed that the in- 
ner conflicts originating in childhood 
often lead to a failure of adaptation 
and maladjustment in adult life. His 
great discovery was that every one 
of us is, in effect, two persons and 
that the subconscious personality has 
a tremendous effect on everything we 
do and think. The Freudian method 
of psychotherapy tries to uncove! 
this hidden part of the patient's 
make-up which gets in the way of his 
normal functioning. 

Few people now dispute the over 
all validity of Freud’s theories. The 
only trouble is that some of his dis 
ciples have gone far beyond the 
teachings of their master and have 
built up an exclusively psychological 
theory of the origin of mental dis 
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ease. In doing so, they have tended 
to neglect the fact that thought and 
behavior are dependent upon biologi- 
cal processes and that the brain is 
a part of the body. The pendulum is 
now swinging the other way, toward 
a concept of mental disorder in which 
there is a close interaction between 
organic mechanisms and the effects 
of upbringing and environment. 

While they are laying their bets 
on the _ physiological school of 
thought as the one most likely to 
produce a cure for the plague of the 
mind, thoughtful observers hope that 
the pendulum will not swing to an 
extreme in this direction. This hope 
is bolstered by the fact that the gist 
of Freud’s ideas—that the child is 
the psychological father of the adult 
and that we are all governed by the 
attitudes fostered in us in early life 
—has already permeated deeply not 
only all of medicine but much of our 
culture. 


All in all and despite the immense 
complexity of the research problems 
still to be solved, the outlook in 
psychiatry is bright with promise. 
Ihe controversy between the psychi- 
atrists who lay stress on the psycho- 
logical factors in the genesis of 
mental disease and those who attrib- 
ute such disorders primarily to or- 
ganic faults will undoubtedly con- 
tinue for quite some time. But with 
the mounting tempo of research and 
its concentration on the chemistry of 
the brain, the trend is more and more 
away from the obfuscating theories 
and terminology of the extreme 
psychogenists and toward a broader 
concept which seeks to integrate some 
of the conflicting viewpoints with 
regard to the causes of mental 
disturbance. 

The brain is obviously subject to 
the body's ills. But it is the glory of 
man that his brain—as the repository 
of thought, emotion and imagina- 
tion—is also more than merely an- 
other bodily organ. What makes the 
outlook for the future so hopeful is 
that at long last we appear to be 
on the trail of the enormously subtle 
interrelationship between the brain 
and the rest of the body. When the 
full nature of this interrelationship 
is finally clarified, we shall not only 
be able to spare immeasurable suf- 
fering but we shall have opened daz- 
zling new vistas for human happiness 
and achievement. 
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Signal Public Service 


Dear Sirs: 

At this time of crisis for both East and 
West, The Progressive has performed a sig- 
nal public service in publishing a special 
issue devoted to the expression of many 
cogent and effective viewpoints on the eco- 
nomic, social, and diplomatic background of 
the Middle East. After reading some of the 
informative articles in this issue of The 
Progressive, 1 found myself much more able 
to understand events presently occurring in 
this cradle of mankind where so many hu 
man conflicts and human achievements 
originated. 

As a member of the United States Senate, 
I was particularly impressed with the reason- 
able and affirmative solutions proposed by 
my able colleague, Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey. I only wish that some of the parties 
to the bitter disputes occurring in the 
Middle East could share with us the Novem- 
ber issue of The Progressive. 

RicHArD L. NEUBERGER 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Excellent 


Dear Sirs: 
Your November issue on the Middle East 
is excellent—a truly wonderful job. 
Estes K&eFAUVER 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Threat to Peace 


Dear Sirs: 

You are to be congratulated for your em- 
phasis on what is perhaps the most serious 
current threat to world peace, the nettling 
Middle East crisis. 

The problems r@ised by the 900,000 Arab 
refugees, freedom of transit through — the 
Suez Canal and the other international 
waters of the Middle East, the threat to pipe- 
line routes carrying essential oil to free 
Europe, Communist infiltration as in Syria, 
Egvpt and Yemen, incendiary shipments of 
Soviet arms to these same Arab states, and 
the irresponsibility of local demagogues 
among the Arabs are ones which must be 
solved; otherwise, the Middie East will re- 


main backward and a threat to its own and 
the world’s peace and well-being. 
Jacos K. Javits 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. ¢ 


° 
Superb Omnibus 
Dear Sirs: 

The Progressive’s superb November omni- 
bus on the Middle East suggests that humil 
ity is a virtue for all who concern themselves 
with our policy there. Simple solutions— 
“Why don’t the Arabs and Jews get together 
and settle this thing in a Christian manner?” 
—are no longer possible. Indeed, isolated as 
we are from so many of the Arab peoples 
by tyrannical rulers, a successful outcome 
may not be possible at all. But the likeli 
hood of failure makes it that much more 
imperative that what we do at least leave 
a clean taste in our mouths if we fail. That 
means, I think, junking much of our pres 
ent power politics, and instead aiming our 
program at what a just and conscientious 
Arab sincerely interested in the real interest 
of his people would want. Warburg, Bowles 
Humphrey, and Thomas give us some good 
ideas on the subject in the November 
Progressive. 

Henry S. Reuss 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


Noteworthy Journalism 


Dear Sirs: 

Your special Middle East issue is note- 
worthy journalism, highly valuable to Pro- 
gressive readers in giving them a clearer un- 
derstanding of the tragedy, the costs, the 
implications of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Also 
the responsibility of the international diplo- 
matic blunderers—including the United 
States, Britain, France, and Soviet Russia 
all deep in power politics, little concerned 
(except by way of lip-service) with the hu 
manities involved. Nor is there reassurance 
in the absurd spectacle of an aggressive Zion- 
ism marching in a military uniform brand- 
ishing a gun near the Palestine powder keg. 

James P. Warburg's “Background to Dan- 
ger” is a valuable and competent contribu- 
tion to your issue. 

Guy W. FINNEY 
Burbank, Calif 
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Mayer vs. the Government 


Dear Sirs: 


“I,” said Milton Mayer, “am the highest 
official in the government of the United 
States. I hold the office of Citizen.” Milton 
was addressing a group of Germans. Both he 
and his audience were standing in the rain, 
since at the last minute the U.S. Occupation 
authorities had refused to let them use their 
auditorium 

Milton Mayer, government official, is now 
engaged in trying to bring his government to 
book for what he regards as its unconstitu 
tional abuse of his rights. He holds that the 
citizens have authority over the government, 
and that the conscience of the citizen has 
authority over the citizen. Mr. Mayer ob 
jects to making war; he says his conscience 
tells him not to kill. He has urged his gov 
ernment to stop making ready for war; he 
says arming the country makes war more 
likely. He doesn't expect the government to 
stop making ready for war until he can per 
suade a lot more people than he's persuaded 
yet to agree with him. But he says his con 
science pricks him if he doesn’t try 

Mr. Mayer is a conscientious objector to 
military service. He says he won't let his 
government make him shoot guns at people 
The government says to such people, “Okay 

you can do peaceful work for the public 
welfare.” But this did not quiet Mr. Mayer's 
conscience. Every year his government, which 
could not conscript his body, kept conscript 
ing his money. It taxed him, and used, he 
figured, at least half of the money to buy 
guns. Starting in 1948, he kept back one 
half the money his tax amounted to, and 
gave it to two organizations the government 
said were engaged in work of national im 
portance, the American Friends Service Com 
mittee and the Fellowship of Reconciliation 


He wrote to his government, saying he 
wanted to pay his tax, he would pay his tax 
at once, if the government would not spend 
his money for guns. He did not want to be 
a conscientious objector; he wanted to be a 
constructive citizen; and guns are not 
constructive 


The government said it couldn't segregate 
Mr. Mayer's money. Mr. Mayer reasoned with 
his government; his government, with great 
politeness, acknowledging the conscientious 
nature of Mr. Mayer's beliefs, reasoned with 
him. After three years, neither having per 
suaded the other, the government stopped 
talking and took the money from the Mayer 
bank account 

The money was $32.78, plus interest. Mr 
Mayer sued the government to get it back 

The suit declares that the government has 
no right to make Mr. Mayer buy guns when 
it acknowledges that it has no right to 
make him shoot them. 

The US. district court judge said Mr 
Mayer had no grounds for getting his money 
back. The suit is on appeal, and the US 
Attorney General's office has announced that 
it is taking the place of the local US. at- 
torney as defense counsel 

It will cost money to carry the case through 
to decision in the higher courts. At stake is 
a principle important to every man who 
thinks conscience ought to be free: Can the 
government conscript money from the man 
of conscience to enable others to do what 
he will not do himself? 
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If you think this question is important 
and want it adjudicated, send $5 (or $10 on 
$2) to the Central Committee for Con 
scientious Objectors, 2006 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mark it for the 
Mayer Tax Case 

Some of your readers may have been asked 
for funds for this case. I can report that 
many Progressive subscribers, contributing 
mostly small amounts, have brought the total 
to $600. To carry through this appeal will 
cost about $1500 

Hattock HOFFMAN 
White Plains, N.Y 


Challenge to Dr. Schindler 


Dear Sirs: 


Kicking the stuffing out of a straw man 
is an ancient if not honorable tradition. But 
when it is indulged in in The Progressive, 
by a writer of a best seller, and in an article 
doubtless destined to be part of another 
best seller, then it ought to be challenged 

The straw man: “A number of psycholo 
gists and psychiatrists advocate that people 
behave in what they term an ‘uninhibited 
way. They insist that a person must 
remain juvenile in expressing, saying, and 
doing the things he wishes to do.” 

Even a popularizer should be held to ac 
count for his facts or alleged facts. I chal 
lenge Dr. John Schindler to name one 
reputable psychologist or psychiatrist guilty 
of anything reasonably resembling the quot 
ed statement. If he cannot, he should apolo 
gize to the two professions for 
misrepresentation 

We may accept as a reputable psychologist 
one who is a member of the American Psy 
chological Association or is at least eligible 
for membership: this gives Dr. Schindler 
some 16,000 or so to choose from. As a 
physician himself, Dr. Schindler presumably 
knows the three or four professional 
guilds which include nearly all reputable 
psychiatrists. 

Now let him name one, either psychologist 
or psychiatrist—just one—and quote chap 
ter and verse, where he has ever “advocated” 
(Schindler's term) that a person do just 
what he wants to do 

And if Dr. Schindler will neither sub 
stantiate nor apologize, a grave question of 
professional ethics is involved—for him and 
no less for The since freedom 
of opinion does not include irresponsibility 
about facts. 


libelous 


Progressive, 


Horace B. ENGLIsH 
Professor of Psychology 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, O 


Dr. Schindler Replies 


Dear Sirs 


It is a pleasure to be corrected by a man 
of the stature of Professor Horace B. English 
whose book on child psychology has been a 
valued volume on my desk ever 
first published 

I agree with him that: 

(A) There is no psychotherapist nor psy- 
chiatrist I know of who says that people 
should indiscriminately follow the dictates 
of their basic impulses. Such a policy would 
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»bviously lead to serious legal consequences 
for the doer as well as the psychotherapist 
advocating such conduct 

However, there are a 
therapists who say that 

(B) Inhibitions lead to 
to unhappiness; that if a person is to be 
mentally healthy, he should have the 
minimum of inhibitions, that is to say, barely 
enough to elude the law, yet considerably less 
than is connoted by the term “decency 

The difference between (A) and (B) is 
merely the practical difference of living in 
or out of jail 
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Conditioned 
Press, N.Y 
law of life, and 
neurosis is the result of the inhibition of 
natural impulses.” (p. 37) “Living in society 
necessitates inhibition, but modern training 
goes too far when it teaches children to be 
polite at all times, not to contradict 
not to interrupt, not to be selfish, and al 
ways to consider people's feelings. A 
well-adjusted person is like a housebroken 
dog. He has the basic inhibitions to permit 
him to live in society, but none extra to 
interfere with his happiness.” (p. 38) “The 
happy person does not waste time thinking 
Self-control comes from no control at all 
(p. 42) “Childhood encounters 
manners, breeding, cliche—all 
this inner withholding 
tional hypocrisy.” (p. 47) 

Robert Lindner’s Prescription for Re 
and Must You Conform? are so full 
of passages similar to Salter’s that it is un 
to utilize The Pr 
space to quote them 
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Joun A. ScuinpLer, M.D 
Department of Internal Medicine 
The Monroe Clinic 

Monroe, Wis 


‘Double Talk’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Dr. John A. Schindler's “What's Wrong 
With Women” is an example of what's wrong 
with American male eggheads. Dr. Schindler 
states that “neither sex is innately superior 
to the other in any significant way” (most 
people agree with that) but then proceeds to 
prove (sic) that man really has nothing that 
can compare to whatever women have. Dr 
Schindler says, in effect, “The man has su 
perior physical strength but woman has su 
perior physical nature and endurance. The 
male is guilty of wars and 57 varieties of 
conflict but woman has greater feeling and 
sympathy for human relations. The man is 
lower mentally because the average woman 
is intellectually more capable and lasts 
longer. When it comes to downright folly 
man is far weaker than woman.” The above 
are only a few of his pseudo-scientific gems 
of double talk 

The outside world knows that the Ame 
ican male changes diapers, washes dishes, 
does housework, and his female counterpart 
more and more wears the pants figuratively 
and literally, but I should like to suggest to 
Dr. Schindler that he make a study of the 
“whys” of the “eunuch-masochist-mom” com 
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plex of the American male, unless it’s too 
late and your men are already conditioned 
and ready to give birth to babies too! 
Jose Gonzaca Goya 
Santiago de Cuba 


Not So, Dr. Schindler 


Dear Sirs 

Dr. Schindler, Prentice-Hall and you as an 
editor all have the advantage of me because 
I'm not a writer, an editor, or a publisher. 
However, none of us is a psychiatrist. 

Were I to attempt a “How To” book I'd 
try to be authoritative through study of the 
best writings in the field. I'd try not to give 
voice to those pat things which seem to 
make for best sellers, and so here again Dr. 
Schindler would have the better of me. He's 
set himself up as the authority, and he's 
sold a half million copies. 

The doctor says of man, “It requires noth- 
ing more than such nearness [of any female 
who is attractive to him] to awaken his 
sexual desires and stimulate his reproductive 
organs. 

That's not what I've learned. I'll stimulate 
like the rest of mankind but it’s not quite as 
simple as that. Let Dr. Schindler stay with 
internal medicine and The Progressive stay 
with politics 

RicHArD B. SickeL 
New York, N. Y. 


Praise for Dr. Schindler 


Dear Sirs: 


I liked your October selection, “The Pur- 
suit of Happiness,” from Dr. John Schind- 
ler’s book. I liked it because—since it runs 
true to my own experience—lI believe it may 
save others from blindly misstepping their 
way and hurting others. 

Moreover it does a special service for hus- 
bands and wives in its plain-spoken advice 
about their sex relations. The taboo against 
such discussion is well broken by a presenta- 
tion so warm-hearted and universal as Dr. 
Schindler's. 

We do and should cherish our personal 
privacy of thought and taste and creed, re- 
vealing it only so far as we please. Likewise 
the communication between husband and 
wife and in their special sphere between 
client and counselor, is within the exclusive 
controt of its confider. But the wisdom that 
a counselor gains from such confidences can, 
with no breach of faith, be turned to the 
benefit of many others by men of Dr. Schind- 
ler’s wide experience, sympathy, and plain 
speech 

WitiiAmM GorHamM RIcE 
The Law School 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Wiley on Latin America 


Dear Sirs: 

Carleton Beals’ letter in the September 
issue of The Progressive is unfortunately so 
completely erroneous that I am setting forth 
the basic facts regarding my views on Latin 
America. 
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1. As anyone can see from reading my 
past statements, I have noted with genuine 
regret the fact that the high political, social, 
and economic standards which we have are 
not enjoyed by many lands to the south. 

Naturally, as Americans, each of us deeply 
prizes liberty. We hope that the day will 
come when everyone will enjoy it, as we do 
We regret the absence anywhere in the 
world, in front of, or behind the Iron 
Curtain, of all the freedoms we Americans 
cherish. 

2. Unfortunately, I have not visited as 
extensively in Latin America as I might 
have hoped. With the exception of Panama; 
for example, I have not toured the Caribbean 
area. Thus, contrary to Mr. Beals, I have 
never visited the Dominican Republic, for 
example. 

3. Just as I want this country to “raise a 
standard to which the wise and the honest 
may repair,” so I do not want it to be 
guilty of trying to force other lands, by 
bayonet, or by economic brute strength to 
adopt our system. High-handed attempts to 
impose our own concepts simply will not 
work. 

The Progressive, like other liberal organs, 
rightly deplored our tendency in past decades 
to send marines to take over Latin American 
countries. Yet today, some liberals are guilty 
of thinking which is just as imperialist— 
only now they want the United States to 
take over countries because “we don’t like 
dictatorship.” 

What these people don’t seem to realize 
is that if there is anything almost any Latin 
American will resent, whether he be a liberal 
or authoritarian, it is “Yankee meddling” 
and “interference.” And so the State De- 
partment has time and again rightly stated 
that it is now America’s policy not to inter- 
fere with Latin American governments, even 
though we may, as individuals, deplore some 
of their internal policies. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American affairs, in a letter to me just re- 
cently, commended my approach on this 
subject of non-interference in the Caribbean 

Let us set an example which will inspire 
men everywhere to rise to our standards. 
And let us try to heal wounds, rather than 
to put salt into them, wounds of past memor- 
ies of “Yankee Imperialism by the Colossus 
of the North.” 

ALEXANDER WILEY 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Stop Toadying 
Dear Sirs: 

In a letter in your October issue, Mr. 
Donald Harrington, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Africa, inc., calls Amer- 
icans to support Algerian independence. 
What does he mean by “Algerian”? There 
are one million people of French extraction 
in Algeria (over ten per cent of the pop- 
ulation), who wish to remain attached to 
France. Many of these people are third gen- 
eration French-Algerians and know no other 
home, and they fear to see their country 
governed by a people of alien race and re- 
ligion. To tell them to go “back home” 
to France would be like telling a_ third- 
generation American of British extraction to 
go “back” to Britain. Algeria is home. 


A resolution in the United Nations Gen 
eral Assembly deploring atrocities on both 
sides during the tragic Algerian struggle 
would be a way of showing America’s con- 
demnation of the use of force to settle dis- 
putes, but to humiliate a France already 
weakened and embittered by three wars 
against German imperialism will not help 
the free world. Furthermore, it is as im- 
pertinent as it would be for France to de 
mand statehood for Alaska, or equal rights 
for Southern Negroes. The United States 
should stop toadying to the “uncommitted 
peoples” by criticizing her proven allies, o1 
she will have no friends left. 

KATHLEEN R. M. Strokes 
London, England 


Politics and Pensions 


Dear Sirs: 

Senator Neuberger properly noted in the 
September Progressive that the GOP is “Rig- 
ging the Record” by statements from which 
“one inevitably would have concluded that 
Social Security was wholly and totally a 
GOP invention.” 

Actually, the Social Security Act would 
never have been passed in 1935 had both 
major parties followed their 1932 platforms 
The Democrats only favored “unemployment 
and old-age insurance under state laws.” The 
GOP favored merely facing “the future un- 
afraid!” Only the Socialist Party proposed a 
full program of social insurance including 
‘old-age pensions for men and women sixty 
years of age and over.” 

By 1935, however, the major parties threw 
in the towel and, socialism or not, enacted 
the original Social Security Act 372 to 33 
in the House and 76 to 6 in the Senate 

W. F. Brown 
Cambridge, Mass 


Against Health Insurance 


Dear Sirs: 

There are two fundamental issues which 
must be considered with respect to national 
health insurance advocated by Senator James 
Murray in his article in a recent issue of 
The Progressive. The first has to do with the 
extent to which the federal government 
should attempt to underwrite the welfare 
and security of the individual. Should it 
limit itself to old age, survivors’, and unem- 
ployment insurance or should it expand into 
the field of freedom from want of material 
things? If it is important that everyone sce 
a doctor for every illness, how much more 
important is it for everyone to have three 
good meals daily and to be adequately 
clothed and housed? It can be shown sta 
tistically that a third of our people are im 
properly or inadequately fed. 

Rags and slums are self-evident. If a fam 
ily is medically indigent, it must also be in 
need of food, clothing, and housing (unless 
a distinction is made between the doctor's 
and grocer’s bills). A meal ticket, clothing 
coupon, and lease provided to each individ- 
ual man, woman, and child by the govern- 
ment would quickly eliminate want about 
as readily as a health insurance policy would 
eliminate lack of medical care. Uncle Sam 
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could pick up the tab (not to mention the 
administrative tip of 15 per cent) and meet 
the additional financial demands by new 
taxation. 

The second fundamental issue that should 
be faced is whether a health insurance pro- 
gram would actually provide the greater 
amount and improved quality of medical 
care that its proponents claim it will. Te 
fulfill its promise it would distribute free 
goods and services to all. However, multiple 
checks and safeguards would be required to 
avoid abuses. A typical bureaucracy would 
be created to administer the program. What 
would be the over-all end result? In England 
patients have had to be more patient and 
wait longer; doctors have had to work longer 
for less pay and pile through mountains of 
paperwork. Is the health of England better 
as a result of all this bureaucracy? In Swe 
den after many years of national health in- 
surance there are 95 doctors per 100,000 
population as compared with 140 doctors 
per 100,000 population in the lt nited States. 

A program of free medical care for a na- 
tion exacts a heavy price, not only in terms 
of monetary cost to the country but also in 
terms of effects on the medical profession 
and medical research, in terms of 
patient relationship and in terms of the 
motivation of patients. 

With some expansion of present methods 
of caring for the medically indigent through 
private charities, community chest funds, and 
some government grants, an inexpensive ad 
ministrative solution of the medical economic 
problem may very well be accomplished. And 
on the other side of the equation, if the in- 
dividual would alter his budget by reducing 
or eliminating such items as cigarettes, $60; 
alcoholic beverages, $50; entertainment, $50; 
(to be conservative), he would soon have the 
wherewithal to finance the 
medical care.” 
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Frank K. Meers, JR 
Lancaster, Pa 
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Teen-agers’ Protest 


Dear Sirs: 


As a teen-ager, I have for a long time been 
faced with a dilemma which probably con- 
fronts many other teen-agers! How 
person under voting age make his 
heard on the matters which concern him? 
The problem centered around petitions 
against nuclear weapons tests. Nearly all of 
those I have seen imply that the signers are 
voting age people. I am writing to explain 
how I have dealt with this problem, and I 
would like to enlist the help of other teen 
agers who have been faced 
problem. 

Several friends of mine have helped me 
to draw up a petition expressly for teen- 
agers to sign. It reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, as teen-agers, are 
unable to vote for the people whom we 
feel will best advance and 
ideals. Therefore it is make 
our views known to the leaders who have 
been chosen by others, yet who hold our 
future as Americans in their hands. We are 
troubled by our nation’s stand on nuclear 
weapons. Due to the danger to future gen 
erations from radioactive fallout and stron- 
tium 90, the ignorance and strife of 
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scientists over the problem, and the world 
tension produced, we feel we must stop test 
ing them, whether Russia cooperates or not, 
but we must stop immediately. This will give 
Russia a challenge she dare not ignore and 
prove to the world we want peace. There is 
no middle road. We urge you, as the Pres 
ident of the United States, to give this 
petition your most careful and serious con 
sideration and then to act to the extent of 
your ability.” 

All persons between the ages of 12 and 
21 are requested to sign this petition. Will 
anyone interested in this movement please 
write me? 

Dennis WEEKS 
409 Tilton Park Drive 
DeKalb, Il 


Mayer's Torturing 


Dear Sirs: 


Readers of The Progressive had a right, I 
think, to expect a first class piece of report 
ing of the prayer vigil at Las Vegas by some 
one who had been on the spot and who has 
perspective about its meaning and influence 
This important event was relayed to us, in 
stead, through the familiar torturings of 
Milton Mayer's Conscience, and I, for one 
am not satisfied 

Lucy P. CARNER 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Comfortable Liberals 


Dear Sirs: 


Margaret Hofmann, writing in the Sep 
tember Progressive, evidently thinks that by 
having Milton Mayer contribute occasionally 
rather than regularly, The Progressive will 
sell more subscriptions. Maybe. She says she 
is just trying to find a solution to 
lem. What problem? 

If the liberals who read The Progressive 
are satisfied with articles like “Winning the 
West for the Democrats” by Richard Neu 
berger in the May issue, perhaps The Pro- 
gressive will prosper and soon come out every 
week instead of once a month 

If too more articles like “Our 
Languid Liberals” by Fred Rodell in the 
March issue and Mayer's “Egghead’s End” 
in the April issue are printed, perhaps The 
Progressive will fold up 

I don’t care which happens 
will be the same. 
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The result 

The real difference between Milton Mayer 
and Richard Neuberger is very simple: When 
it comes to the important issues, the issues 
that really count, Mayer is right 
is wrong. 


Neuberger 


A lot of other writers whose articles ap 
pear in liberal magazines fall somewhere in 
between; they are the people who seem to 
be heading'in the right direction, but are 
not “hot” enough. I guess the average liberal 
likes this type, because he is “safe” to read 
If he’s “safe” it’s likely that he isn't a 
pacifist, and if he isn't a pacifist, he’s wrong 

All I'm 


continue 


interested in is 
making comfortable liberals who 
read The Progressive more uncomfortable 
than ever. I'm glad he hasn't compromised 
in order to make his articles more ac- 
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ceptable by wealihier and more 
publications 
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Ratpn W. Bostrom 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Suicidal Arms Race 


Dear Sirs 


Congratulations on your excellent editorial 
on the Middle East, “A _ Self-Defeating 
Course,” in the October Progressive. 1 heart 
ily agree with every word you said and only 
wish that some of your wisdom would be 
exhibited by the powers-that-be in Washing 
ton. But alas, that is evidently too much to 
expect! I realize that you wrote this editorial 
before fateful October 4 produced the ap 
palling wave of psychopathic hysteria in the 
United States. However, I feel that 
yours is one that will not join 
the loud clamor for a stepped-up missile pro 
gram as our only Russia 

Has the United States lost all moral sens 
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I submit that we are now paying a fearful 
price for our over-emphasis here in America 
on competitive enterprise, at the expense ot 
cooperative enterprise. As H. A 
pointed out so forcefully in his 
Great Enterprise, the 
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physicians engineers 
teachers, and lab 
research men of the universities, stu 
and clerks—engaged in a 
What makes them run so fran 
though they were driven by the 

swish of an_ invisible whip 
wielded by an invisible slave driver? Th 
driver and the whip they carry in their own 
minds They do not dare to stop until 
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The Newest Poetry 


by FREDERICK 


OHN HALL WHEELOCK, intro- 
ducing the fourth volume of Poets 
Today (Scribner’s), makes an 
servation of a kind that has become 
customary in recent criticism. “Look- 
ing more closely at the poems most 
representative of the period, one be- 
comes aware of how large an extent 
perception has taken the place of 
emotion, how much exact observa- 
tion and description there is and how 
little of the search for meaning .. .” 
This is now an almost common com- 
plaint: the new poets are competent, 
accurate, ingenious in their maneuv- 
ering with words and multiple mean- 
ing, unsentimental, and in the end 
limited and entirely without the 
imaginative daring necessary to make 
them more than merely interesting. 
In some ways this judgment of our 
“newest poetry” is not unfair. We 
have come a long way from the early 
years of the century, when “new poe- 
try” and “new criticism” were twin 
surprises in the literary scene. It be- 
gan as a generally agreed revolt 
against the emotional excesses and 
the inadequacies of technique of our 
recent past; Swinburne, such great 
sponsors of poetic statement as Ten- 
nyson and Longfellow, were the ob- 
jects of scorn, but more than this, the 
lines were tightly drawn between 
what most young critics called 
“Romanticism” and what they hoped 
would be a “new Classicism.” The de- 
tails of this critical battle against 
the Nineteenth Century are too com- 
plex for a brief introduction such as 
this, but I should like to suggest two 


ob- 
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important tendencies which came 
from it: first, the respect for “the 
poetic object,” with it a firm belief 
in what was usually called “poetic 
knowledge”; second, an interest in 
the metaphysical poetry of Donne, 
Herbert, Marvell, and other English 
poets of the Seventeenth Century. 

How much these two interests have 
affected the poetry now being written 
it would take many pages fully to 
explain. Suffice it to say that they 
have led to a poetry that is above all 
neat, sharply correct, formally exact, 
and concerned largely with a dis- 
creet extension of the virtues resid- 
ing in “things”’—that is, things “of 
this world” as they enter the human 
orbit and are qualified in their roles 
in human situations. There is some 
daring as well, but this is largely 
true of the older, established poets, 
those who indeed were largely re- 
sponsible for the initial steps taken 
in the new poetry. 

Ezra Pound, whose criticism from 
1912 to 1930 was more responsible 
than any other for major changes in 
literary attitudes, moves closer to his 
final achievement, the completion of 
the Cantos. Section Rock-Drill (New 
Directions, 1956) brings them to 
number 95, and there is still no real 
notion regarding the total number 
they will eventually have. The Cantos 
are not imitated (they are really 
inimitable); they are merely studied. 
Not even T. S. Eliot inspires such 
dedicated attention to his poetry as 
Pound encourages in a fairly small 
but wholly absorbed and confirmed 


group of exegetes. Above all, however 
exasperatingly opaque the Cantos 
may seem to the uninitiated, Pound 
as poet can offer some kind of in 
spiration to almost all young poets 
They study him, in spite of his 
meanderings, for the fascination of 
a “scheme” that usually remains im 
plicit but often reveals itself as ex- 
plicitly as anyone could wish. He is 
news, controversy, a focus and center; 
he has survived the eclipses of many 
poets who years ago seemed as great 
as he or even more promising. 

As for T. S. Eliot, he seems to 
“have finished’ his career as poet, 
and now looks back upon it in criti- 
cal retrospect. His latest volume, On 
Poetry and Poets (Farrar, Straus, 
Cudahy), contains essays that go back 
to the middle 1930s and bring the 
record to 1956; but they are, none of 
them, unexpected, and to any one 
who has followed Eliot closely they 
seem to conclude a career rather than 
to suggest any new directions in it. 
While Eliot may be said beyond all 
doubt to have had the most perva- 
sive influence upon modern poetry 
(only a small dissident group dis- 
dains this influence), the nature of 
that influence has long since been 
settled, and it is now so much a part 
of our poetry as to appear almost 
“institutional” rather than personal. 
On Poetry and Poets, unlike the fre 
quent appearances of Pound on the 
printed page, belongs to the history 
of our poetry instead of being a look 
into its present or future prospects. 


To take up the suggestion that 
the newest poetry is concerned with 
the discretion of things: this concern 
has many sources, not the least of 
which is the general distrust of ideas 
and the embarrassment felt about 
overt philosophizing in literature. 
Ideas are not supposed to speak for 
themselves; images are supposed to 
speak for them. We communicate, 
apparently, not in abstractions but 
in concrete instances. The power of 
words relates to the things they stand 
for, and expression is an arrangement 
of things and images which “talk to 
each other.” 

This conviction, so long a part of 
our poetry that it is hard for us to ap- 
preciate a poetry (like that of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for example) 
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that is not a result of it, had as its 
principal sponsors William Carlos 
Williams and Marianne Moore. We 
have an abundance of illustrations 
of their influence, but Miss Moore's 
effect is especially felt. She has above 
all affected the present interest in 
the discreet and limited poem neatly 
and wittily done in narrow focus and 
with limited though undoubted 
meaning. Miss Moore largely sug 
gests, in the manner of a serious 
though witty conversationalist; she 
insists that her subjects have more 
than a literal meaning, but at best 
they substantiate a conviction (or a 
fear, or a suspicion) by means of 
innuendo and limited kinds of 
analogy. 

The world of Miss Moore's 
“things” allows for a wide range of 
erudition, knowledge of minutiae, 
application of scholarly fragments to 
poetic treatment. It is difficult always 
to specify her influence, but I think it 
possible that its most attractive re- 
sults at present are Elizabeth Bishop 
and Richard Wilbur. The latter's 
book, Things of This World (Har- 
court, Brace, 1956), testifies in its 
title and in any number of its poems 
to the qualities of quiet, often witty 
though always engagingly serious 
commentary and analogy. The hu- 
man is represented as like the thing, 
or a situation that is non-human is 
obviously used to suggest its human 
implications. 

Less convincing is Miss Moore’s re- 
lation to such a young poet as 
Adrienne Cecile Rich (The Diamond 
Cutters, Harper’s, 1955), who seems 
to have shrewdly assumed a wisdom 
that recalls Robert Frost occasionally 
(see “Autumn Equinox”) but is most- 
ly in her own mode. In these poems 
(as in those of many of her contem- 
poraries) one sees the doctrine of 
things and the interest in the meta 
physical conceit come together, rather 
quietly and unpretentiously. The 
ideas of her poems are so simple as 
to seem trite, except that they are 
stated with a slight suggestion of 
originality and are thus preserved as 
“something new.” 

Beyond this minimum of poetic 
statement, poems become more com- 
plex as poets (of equal sensitivity) 
know more—facts, literature, lan- 
guages—or know them differently. 
Instead of encouraging poetry to be 
bolder, this condition makes it more 
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ingenious and more competent in 
statement. Robert Fitzgerald (Jn the 
Rose of Time, New Directions, 1956) 
has a genuine lyric gift, a fine sense 
of the image, a mastery of languages, 
and a true sense of form. Richmond 
Lattimore (Poems, University of 
Michigan Press) has similar gifts, his 
concern with classical languages be 
ing even more demonstrable than 
Fitzgerald’s. The limits of this poetry 
meet one on almost every page. It is 
adaptation, imitation, or perhaps con- 
tainment of originality within the 
modes of writing discoverable in the 
past. Sometimes this “scholar’s con- 
cern” can lead to significant forms 
of muted emotion—as in Lattimore’s 
series of poems called “Sonnets from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


While I have perhaps been over- 
emphasizing the discretion of this 
poetry (there are many more exam- 
ples of it), its show of constraint and 
its shying away from overt demon 
strations of feeling, there is one as 
pect of it that needs yet to be dis- 
cussed. These poets may find it un 
wise to discuss Plato, Marx, or Lenin 
in their poems, or to speak of man 
in too simple a world of categories, 
but they are not similarly timid in 
the matter of discussing the aesthetic 
life itself. This tendency, to offer 
however limited a rationale of poetry 
within the poem itself, comes origi- 
nally from the circumstances of the 
“new poetry” when (1910 to 1925, say) 
poets self-consciously felt they were 
doing something new (or reasserting 
something old but neglected) and 
said that something new in their 
poems. We have as one result poetry 
speculating upon the character, 
value, nature of the imagination. 

In this area of critical work, Wal- 
lace Stevens was preeminent. When 
he died at the age of 75 his newly 
published Collected Poems stood as a 
monument to a lifetime’s work of de- 
fining and clarifying the role of the 
imagination. The recent Opus Post- 
humous (Knopf), edited very well by 
Samuel French Morse, simply strength- 
ens that impression. What Stevens 
chiefly did for our recent poets was to 
give a systematic frame to their in- 
dividual, small observations. The 
imagination is judged in his poems as 
in the act of functioning in the world 


and in the mind of man 
life in that way, Stevens could reach 
into major themes of the modern 
mind, without convicting himself of 
easy or over-simple ways of explain 
ing it. The poetry and prose of Op 
back to Stevens’ b 
ginnings and extend to a point a few 
weeks before his death. 


Coming at 


Posthumous go 


There are the 
usual pieces that their author righth 
kept out of Collected Poetry, but 
there are also many that are happily 
brought to print in spite of his reset 
vations about them 

I think that I've said enough about 
the character of our recent poetry to 
suggest its virtues and its limitations 
It seems often on the threshold of 
greatness, and occasionally (as_ in 
John Berryman’s Homage to Mistress 
Bradstreet (Farrar, Straus, and Cuda 
hy, 1956) appears to have achieved 
it. But it is not bold, forthright, o1 
startling. It seems to have taken for 
granted that “all things new” 
long since been finally stated and 
that what remains is. only to present 
small variations of experiences and 
meaning. This settled 
and discreet erudite annotation 
is true of the majority of our poets 


have 


condition of 
and 


There is a vocal minority in our 
literature, concentrated for the most 
part in and about San Francisco and 
informally “led” by Kenneth Rex 
roth. He has called them the “beat 
generation” (to distinguish them, 
apparently, from the “lost genera 
tion” of an earlier decade); they are 


vigorous West as opposed to “effete 


East,” and they have taken to them 
selves all new ancl off-center and “un 
respectable” elements in the culture 
jazz, the hipster, Skid Row, the hot 
rod—anything that still survives the 
clichés of the stammering scholar o1 
the man in the gray flannel suit. The 
second issue of the Evergreen Review 
(Grove Press) gives them a full dis 
play, with Rexroth acting as master 
of the unceremonious. Exhibit A of 
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the crowd is Allen Ginsberg, who 
came originally from William Carlos 
Williams’ Paterson, New Jersey, but 
is now safely unsafe in Henry Miller's 
West. His major work is called Howl 
(City J.ights Pocket Bookshop) and 
feature, in its title poem the rhythms 
of a hipster Whitman: angry, violent, 
obscene, untutored. “I saw the 
best minds of my generation des- 
troyed by madness, starving hysterical 
naked,” he begins, and proceeds to 
explain how and why. 


Strangely, Rexroth’s own poetry 
does not ordinarily testify at all to 
this raucous spirit. It is lyrical and 
mild, playing upon time-honored 
rhythms and expressions. Jn Defense 
of The Earth (New Directions, 1956) 
is different from the poetry I have 
earlier discussed only in range and 
means of subtlety. He does of course 
speak out concerning the ambiguities 
and the horror of our life: 


Overhead in the deep sky 

Of May Day jet bombers cut long 

White slashes of smoke. The black- 
bird 

Sings and the baby laughs, midway 

In the century of horror. 


This is almost too neat; other poems 
rely upon seasonal changes of land- 
scape or are shrewdly and often beau 
tifully apt analyses of family; or they 
speak in this “metaphysical” manner 
of migrating robins who have eaten 
his Christmas berries: 

... the symbols 
Of incarnate flesh we tended 
All year will be flying, mingled 
With pale hot bird blood, high over 
The barren Mexican mountains. 


Once, and only once, does Rexroth 
prove himself a member of the “beat” 
crowd; and this is by all odds the ex- 
ception to prove the rule. The poem 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill” is a more bit- 
er, a more vociferous, and a more 
competent “howl” than Gingsberg’s: 
“They are murdering all the young 
men,” he begins, and then proceeds, 
along lines of a modified 1920s re- 
bellion against the class in power: 


They are stoning Stephen, 

They are casting him 
every city in the world. 

Under the Welcome sign, 

Under the Rotary emblem 

On the highway in the suburbs, 


forth from 


His body lies under the hurling 


stones. 
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The religious implications are ob 
vious, as are the suggestions of D. H. 
Lawrence’s older attack upon the 
destruction of Christian values. 


Just what all of this will add up 
to, or where it will lead to, it is hard 
to say. It seems rather forced and not 
at all what the literary scene needs— 
or at least not all it needs. Yet it is 
a natural enough outburst of sim- 
plicity in the midst of so much timid 
subtlety. It follows along simple 
lines of argumentation: it is custo- 
mary either to be wholesomely con- 
formist or timidly ironic in poetry, 
these poets seem to say. Therefore, 
let us be stridently vindictive and 
unsubtly obscene. 


I think the attitude of the “beat 
generation” suggests a wider gap be- 
tween accepted poetic virtues and 
“life” than actually obtains. It is 
nevertheless true that poetry is little 
read except by poets or by captive 
readers in college courses. The solu- 
tion is not to write an “anti-poetry,” 
which is what Ginsberg’s howling 
amounts to, but rather to put the 
very fine poetic sensitivity of our 
times to a wider range of applica- 
tion: perhaps to suggest more dar- 
ing, to extend the base of our think- 
ing in images or in metaphors. There 
are poets who already attend to this: 
Robert Penn Warren, whose Promises 
(Random House) marks his return 
to poetry after years devoted to the 
writing of novels; Ted Roethke, who 
is willing to take risks with his con- 
siderable gifts; perhaps Randall Jar- 
rell, who has certainly shown us how 
poems can be made from violence and 
pain. Whatever else we may say about 
them, we can definitely assert that 
our recent poets have proved masters 
of technique, and that our recent 
novelists have decidedly failed so to 
prove themselves. 


No better poetry is being written 
than in America; no poets are more 
thoroughly trained, more thorough- 
ly given to exercises of technical 
skill. There are many dangers in the 
suggestion. that they should speak to 
“larger audiences”; at least the de- 
mand upon audiences should be 
equally great, as our critics ceaseless- 
ly assert. But the divergence con- 
tinues to exist—as though in the 
1950s we cannot have anything but 
“specialists,” including specialists of 
sensitivity. 


Restless Roosevelt 


Tue Democratic Rooseve.t, by 
Rexford G. Tugwell. Doubleday. 712 
pp. $8.50. 

Reviewed by 


Richard Hofstadter 


BIOGRAPHY of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt by his former lieu- 
tenant, Rexford Guy Tugwell, is in- 
evitably a personal document and 
a book of reminiscence. The mean- 
ing of the Roosevelt era for those 
who, like Tugwell, were actively 
identified with the rise and reign of 
the democratic Roosevelt is suggested 
by a sentence in Tugwell’s moving 
account of the President's death and 
burial. Speaking of those of Roose- 
velt’s friends and co-workers who gath- 
ered in the pale April sunshine at the 
new grave—among them Steve Early, 
Sam Rosenman, Harry Hopkins, 
Ross McIntire, and Ed Flynn—Tug- 
well remarks: “Al! these loyal helpers 
buried a good part of themselves 
that day. All the rest of their lives 
would be lived in the past.” 

In many ways this striking biogra- 
phy is a work of resurrection, by one 
to whom all the details of the past are 
of the utmost importance. It is a 
long book, and I wonder whether it 
may not seem something of a curiosi- 
ty to those of its readers who cannot 
themselves remember the New Deal 
era and the war. Tugwell has writ 
ten the book, he says, in “the hope of 
interesting a new generation in the 
one man to whom no one in my gen- 
eration was indifferent.” It is precise- 
ly this young audience (which some- 
times, as a teacher, I find quite in- 
capable of understanding in any sat- 
isftactory way the realities of the de- 
pression experience), that Tugwell 
may not be able to reach. For more 
than all the books that have yet been 
written about Roosevelt, Tugwell’s is 
one whose every line is redolent of 
the concerns of the twenties, thirties, 
and forties. 

But to those who do have vivid 
recollections of those decades, and 
for whom Tugwell’s concerns are not 
abstract intellectual propositions but 
the living substance of reality, this 
book must inevitably have the great- 
est fascination. For historians it is an 
indispensable document. Tugwell is 
more than merely interested in his 
subject: he is absorbed with a kind of 
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intensity which makes every turn in 
Roosevelt's life, from the time of his 
earliest childhood consciousness, the 
object of minute examination, gener- 
ous speculation, and sometimes al- 
most casuistical analysis. The book is 
written with deep affection, but it 
is not uncritical. “It will not do,” the 
author writes, “to leave the impres- 
sion that all those who knew him 
believed him to be the product of a 
goody-goody education . .. There was 
much that was worthy of praise; there 
were some things to be explored; 
there were some disastrous decisions; 
but there was nothing of inconse- 
quence and nothing we ought not 
to tell about because it does not fit 
the stereotype of statesmanship.” 
Although Tugwell can be critical, 
he is always loyal, and he is still 
shocked by the defection of his fellow 
Brain Truster, Raymond Moley, 
whose book, After Seven Years (‘one 
of the cruelest books I know of”) he 
feels is no more than a “deliberately 
shallow caricature.” For those, like 
the reviewer, views of Roose- 
velt have been affected in some meas- 
ure by Moley’s work, however much 
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discounted, Tugwell’s book comes as 
a counterpoise of great value. 

The most valuable thing about 
Tugwell’s book is that it sets forth 
a complete interpretation of Roose- 
velt’s mind and personality in the 
context of his public leadership. It 
has, as well, some priceless asides in 
the way of marginal information— 
for instance, Tugwell recalls Roose- 
velt’s characterization, even before 
the 1932 campaign, of Huey Long 
and Douglas MacArthur as “the two 
most dangerous men in the country.” 
Tugwell reports Roosevelt's eager 
question as to who wrote Churchill's 
speeches and his somewhat wistful 
envy when he was told that Churchill 
wrote them himself. 


Some of the information comes as a 
distinct surprise, notably Tugwell’s 
version of the famous Commonwealth 
Club speech of 1932. Roosevelt was, 
of course, under much criticism in 
1932 for the vagueness of his cam- 
paign commitments. But this speech, 
delivered late in September, in which 
he outlined a philosophy of Ameri- 
can development, was considered by 
many observers to be a high point 
in the campaign because of the con- 
ception of American economic ma 
turity it accepted and the kind of 
consolidation and central manage- 
ment it seemed to suggest. But now 
we are told by Tugwell (for the first 
time by anyone, to my knowledge) 
that F.D.R. had no chance to see or 
revise the Commonwealth Club 
speech before it was delivered. “It 
written,” Tugwell reports, “by 
Adolph Berle with some assistance 
from me, although it was not alto- 
gether congenial, so far as I was con- 
cerned; nor, as I thought, was it an 
accurate representation of Franklin's 
attitude. He was much more an op 
timist than he appeared to be in that 
speech.” 

We learn also that Roosevelt was 
restless almost from the beginning 
with the Democratic Party as an 
agency of reform, that even while 
still in Albany he predicted that af- 
ter eight years in Washington “there 
may not be a Democratic Party, but 
there will be a Progressive one,” and 
we are reminded of Rosenman’s re- 
port that early in 1944 Roosevelt ap- 
proached Willkie with the proposal 
that they join forces in creating a 
liberal coalition, apparently to trans- 
form the Democratic Party. 


was 


It is this very restlessness that 
stands out in Tugwell’s book. Those 
who think of Roosevelt as a calm 
and self-satisfied master, riding the 
political tides, will be arrested by 
Tugwell’s conviction that the Presi- 
dent was deeply troubled by his in- 
ability to use the Democratic Party 
and the apparatus of American poli- 
tics to bring more substantial recov 
ery and more satisfactory reform. 
What we are presented with, from 
the time of the Supreme Court fight 
onward, is an atmosphere not of con 
fident mastery, but of anguished 
twistings and turnings to break out 
of a situation whose confinements 
Roosevelt found all but intolerable. 
Behind Roosevelt's buoyancy, which 
Tugwell never fails to acknowledge, 
there appears a more genuinely tragic 
figure than many, even among Roose 
velt’s admirers, have been able to see. 


Tito's Heresy 


Tue Heretic, by Fitzroy Maclean. 
Harper. 436 pp. $5.95. 


Reviewed by 
Jack Raymond 
ITZROY MACLEAN’S The Her- 


etic is a book of broader scope 
than the brilliant sketches and politi- 
cal assessments of Tito at war and 
revolution that the author included 
in Escape to Adventure, published in 
1949. 

As head of the Allied Mission to 
Tito, Maclean, now a Conservative 
member of Parliament, parachuted to 
Partisan headquarters in the Bosnian 
hills during the guerrilla campaign 
against the Nazis. His dramatic story 
of this war gave us exciting insights 
to Marshal Tito as a man and leader. 

“And will your new Yugoslavia 
be an independent state or part of 
the Soviet?” Maclean asked Tito one 
cloud-darkened wartime night as 
they sat under a tree, by the light of 
a flickering lamp. 

“You must remember,” replied 
Tito, as reported in the earlier book, 
“the sacrifices which we are making 
in this struggle for our independence. 
: You need not suppose that we 
shall lightly cast aside a prize which 
has been won at such cost.” 

The new volume is perhaps the 
best full biography of the Yugoslav 
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Communist leader now available. 
Yet it is a disappointing book. For 
the anecdotal material of Tito’s life, 
including the titanic contacts be- 
tween Tito and Stalin, Maclean's 
book is irksomely dependent upon 
the authorized biography written by 
Vladimir Dedijer, who later fell into 
disgrace. In addition, Maclean has 
drawn heavily from Dedijer’s wartime 
diary and biographical notes. 

As a consequence, The Heretic suf- 
fers from the same wide-eyed appre 
ciation of the Yugoslav leader that 
marked the effort of the official biog- 
rapher. This is not to impute 
Maclean's objectivity. But there is 
such a thing as being too objective. 
In this case the cool recital of facts 
is often made tepid by the warmth of 
Maclean's sympathy for his subject. 


One wishes also that Maclean had 
exploited the ramifications of the 
book’s title to a much greater extent. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong's Tito and 
Goliath, published in 1951, offers a 
more satisfying discussion of Marshal 
Tito’s Communist heresy. At the 
same time, a man like Tito would 
show up well in anyone's biography. 
And Maclean, whose fine writing 
ability is demonstrated once again, 
makes full use of the extraordinary 
dramatic life of the man who saved 
his country from Hitler and Stalin. 

The story has the sweep of a great 
novel. Tito was one of fourteen chil- 
dren of a devout Catholic peasant 
couple in a tiny village in Croatia, 
then part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. One day a priest boxed his 
ears and he never returned to church. 
He became a metal worker in 
Zagreb and Vienna. In World War 
I, Tito’s Croation regiment, fighting 
listlessly under the Austrian flag, 
was captured on the Russian Carpa- 
thian front. Tito was set free by 
revolutionists and then lived with 
nomad herdsmen. He married a Rus- 
sian—the first of three wives. He saw 
the Bolshevik triumph in Leningrad 
and became greatly enthusiastic over 
the prospect of workers becoming 
rulers. 

After he returned to Yugoslavia, 
Tito joined the Communist Party. 
He infused it with a new spirit of 
belligerence. He worked in Comin- 
tern headquarters in Moscow. He 
traveled across Europe on various 
assignments under many pseudonyms. 
Tito, a common name in his home 
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Rexford G. Tugwell 
THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT 


A major biography of Franklin Delano Roosevelt by the 
distinguished political scientist who worked at his side in the 
days of the “Brains Trust.” “A significant contribution .. . 
contains many fresh interpretations of the President's moti- 
vations . . . adds new material on many important phases of 
the New Deal.” — WALTER JOHNSON, N.Y. Times Book 
Review $8.50 


Richard Wright 
WHITE MAN, LISTEN! 


The author of Native Son and Black Boy gives his interpretations of what 
is happening today to the “non-white” peoples of the world. “No one 
conscious of the plight of the people of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world will read this plea unsympathetically.” — N. Y. Times Book Review 
“Mr. Wright has the insight of a novelist and poet, so he is not satisfied 
with the usual sort of comment on race relations.” — Christian Science 
Monitor. $3.00 


The Charles M. Russell Book 


by Harold McCracken, author of Frederic Remington and 
Portrait of the Old West. A magnificent picture collection 
and full, accurate biography of the famous: and colorful 
“cowboy artist.” 48 thrilling, full-color paintings, more than 
180 black-and-white illustrations on fine paper, handsomely 
bound. 10% x 13%. $18.50 through January 1, thereafter 
$23.50. Deluxe edition, $28.00 


Robert St. John 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 


The hectic, fiery adventures of the reporter whose stories from the Balkans 
at the start of World War II made him world famous. “Full of wonderful 
tales of treachery and intrigue and the butchery of revolution and war .. . 
crammed with good stories well told . . . colorful and exciting.” — 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER, N. Y. Times Book Review $3.9 


Stewart H. Holbrook 
DREAMERS otf the AMERICAN DREAM 


A vivid, exciting narrative of the visionaries who sought to 
create what they couldn't find in America, their accomplish- 
ments and failures. This is history at its finest, in the tradition 
of the author's previous best seller, The Age of the Moguls. 
Mainstream of America Series $5.75 


Raymond Aron 
THE OPIUM oft the INTELLECTUALS 
France’s leading journalist brilliantly and provocatively analyzes the 


modern world and the intellectual’s place in it. He discusses, for example, 
the contradictions in the traditional division of Left and Right. $4.50 
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district, stuck with him the longest. 

Tito became head of the Yugoslav 
Communists on the eve of World 
War II. As leader of the Partisans 
he displayed not only great courage 
and military ability; he proved a 
superb organizer. He created the 
Communist regime at the same time 
that he ousted the Nazis. He did this 
despite Stalin's repeated cautions 
that Tito must not show his Com- 
munist hand to the West too soon. 
Stalin wanted to set up his own pup- 
pets in the postwar Communist 
countries. 

Marshal Tito barely escaped death 
or capture as the enraged Nazis lo- 
cated his headquarters cave behind a 
waterfall and pumped it full of bul- 
lets and bombs. Next he kept a 
rendezvous with Churchill in Italy. 
But shortly after that, without prior 
warning, he flew to Moscow to meet 
Stalin. The indignant Churchill, 
who had been supplying Tito with 
most of his arms, said Tito had 
“levanted.” But Tito was a man who 
felt obligated to no one. 

“We are Tito’s and Tito is ours!” 
shouted the Communist-led crowds 
after the victory. In the break of 
1948, Tito made clear that it was 
his and not Stalin’s regime. Not all 
the executions and jailings of poten- 
tial Titoists in other satellite coun- 
tries could shake the determination 
of the Yugoslav dictator and his aides 
not to submit to rule from Moscow. 


The hilarious and nostal- 
gic best seller that The 
New Yorker calis ‘‘A 
classic evocation . . . of 
childhood ..."" 7th print- 
ing — 91,000 copies. 
$2.95 
“Where Did 
You Go?” 
“Out.” 
“What Did 
You Do?” 
“Nothing.” 
By Robert Paul Smith 
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Yugoslavia, they said, would find its 
“own road” to socialism. 

By the time Stalin died, Tito’s 
successful resistance had become as- 
sured. Triumph was not long in fol- 
lowing. In an almost melodramatic 
scene, Stalin’s successors came to Bel- 
grade, begging forgiveness for the 
past, conceding the “Leninist prin- 
ciple” of many roads to socialism. 
Stalin, not Tito, had been the heretic. 
Another great event was Tito’s tri- 
umphant return visit to Moscow. 

But meanwhile, to prove Yugo- 
slavia’s distinctive road and to win 
a greater degree of popular ac- 
ceptance, Tito had allowed the relax- 
ation of many Communist restraints 
in his own country. He also devel- 
oped closer relations with the West, 
highlighted by a visit to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. His new 
camaraderie with the West did not 
keep him from threatening to go to 
war to satisfy nationalist claims on 
Trieste. But the domestic relaxation 
such as the abandonment of forced 
collectivization and the Western 
contacts produced an_ inevitable 
impression. 


Many foreigners and some Yugo- 
slavs confused Titoism with democ- 
ratization. This was a mistake. The 
Djilas case was only one illustration. 
He was not for “democracy for the 
sake of democracy,” Tito reminded 
his ousted heir-apparent when the 
latter publicly suggested an end to 
one-party rule. His approval of the 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt, on the grounds that a return 
to “Horthyism” was threatened, was 
another illustration of Tito’s political 
orientation. 

It is at this concluding point in 
the narrative by Maclean that the 
author fails to tie in with his own 
point of view. After all, Marshal Tito 
is not merely a vigorous, 65-year-old 
hero-politician whose life requires lit- 
tle more than a recital of exciting 
facts. He is still today a key personal- 
ity in the critical evolutions of post- 
Stalin Europe, not only by example 
but by intervention. The author, who 
has a knowledge of Tito on terms 
more intimate and revealing than 
most Westerners, owes us the personal 
judgment he evades in this book. At 
the same time, it is true, as Maclean 
quotes Tito: “Remember, there may 
be more to come.” 


Warning Voice 


Wuire Man, Listen! by Richard 
Wright. Doubleday. 190 pp. $3. 


Reviewed by 
Paula Snelling 


T IS hard to talk to a deaf man. 

Especially when he is blind-driv- 
ing the car we are all riding in, and 
heading for a precipice. But those 
with senses intact are going to call 
out warnings with whatever voices 
they have. 

Richard Wright’s is one of the 
more vibrant and persistent of these 
voices. He has spoken as cogently 
and perhaps more persuasively in the 
past than here. But some who did 
not listen before may do so now. For 
the Western white man, despite his 
self-induced impairment of eyes and 
ears, knows today that the road he is 
traveling is not that endless smooth 
highway he once thought it was. 

White Man, Listen! is a collection 
of speeches the author made in Euro- 
pean cities and universities during 
the past six years. The burden of the 
book is: First, that East and West, 
white and black, must find room for 
each other in their hearts and minds, 
and in that future whose making and 
benefits and destructions they will 
share. Second, that there exists today 
a group of people, numerically small, 
precariously poised, but strategically 
endowed with unique capabilities 
needed for holding the world to- 
gether and helping mankind to fuller 
realization of its human potentialities. 

Wright calls these people the tragic 
elite, men now homeless between two 
worlds: men of non-Western ancestry, 
with perhaps enough Western blood 
in their veins and certainly enough 
Western ideals and dreams in their 
hearts to serve as bridge between 
East and West. He refers primarily 
to those political and cultural leaders 
of Africa and Asia who have been 
educated in the West and who have 
accepted those of our goals and meth- 
ods which seem valid for them also. 
He pleads for a better understanding 
from us of their psychological dilem- 
mas (many of which are of our mak- 
ing); for increased aid it meeting 
their gigantic tasks; and for our reali- 
zation that emotional and physical 
needs are propelling the East into 
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accelerated change for which we can- 
not call the turns. 


He says we have to trust these lead- 
ers, who share so many of our goals, 
to find new solutions to the problems 
they face, which differ radically from 
the problems the West met or failed 
to meet as it made its leisurely en- 
trance into the industrial age. He 
warns that if this “tragic elite” lose 
their leadership in their own coun- 
tries, their successors will reject the 
whole West (its good and its evil) 
with undiscriminating violence. And 
he shows the roots of this violence in 
the arrogance and blindness and 
greed which characterized so much of 
the West's penetration of Asia and 
Africa during recent centuries. 

One section of the book is a survey 
of the literature of Negroes in the 
United States. Wright evaluates and 
quotes from the folk-utterances of the 
semi-literate who gave nameless and 
poignant voice to the despairs and 
dreams of oppressed millions who, 
seeing no hope in their earthly lot, 
sought consolation where they could 
find it: in spirituals, blues, and in 
less publicized leers and jeers of the 
so-called Dirty Dozens. He also quotes 
many eloquent pleas for freedom and 
human acceptance which have been 
wrung from educated, talented, sensi- 
tive men and women who have been 
kept out of the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life and letters only because of 
their skin color. Richard Wright 
feels that their persisting allegiance 
to democracy’s ideals and their affir- 
mations of human dignity are the 
real voice of America today, heard, 
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and identified with, by the world’s 
forsaken peoples. 

If America can make all its sons, 
black and white, equally at home 
here, there will be new hope over 
the globe that we can progress to- 
gether to the imperative of our age: 
a world without arbitrary barriers, 
freed of old rancors, its energies re- 
leased for the creative tasks ahead. 


‘Big Brother’ 


Mao’s Cuina, by Ygael Gluckstein. 
Beacon Press. 438 pp. $8.50. 

600 MiLtion Cninese, by Robert 
Guillain. Translated by Mervyn Sa- 
vill. Criterion Books. 310 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Robert C. North 


N THE introduction to his book, 

Ygael Gluckstein notes that sources 
for Communist China—unlike those 
for Russia—do not include tourists’ 
descriptions and the stories of per- 
sons who have lived in the country 
for long periods and then left. 
“Students of Chinese affairs,” he as- 
serts, “must rely almost entirely on 
official documents.” On the basis of 
such materials—official statements, 
laws, decrees, speeches of the leaders, 
reports and resolutions of confer- 
ences, articles in the Chinese press— 
Gluckstein proceeds with dispas- 
sionate care to reconstruct for the 
reader an economic and _ political 
scale model of the regime which Mao 
and his colleagues have set working 
in Communist China. 


Item by item, Gluckstein puts the 
pieces together—the peasants and 
cadres in land reform, the tax ap- 
paratus, the collectivization program, 
the Labor Discipline Code, the me 
chanisms for forced labor, the various 
security organizations, the communi- 
cations valves and channels, the state 
and party structures—until the whole 
machinery is there before us. 

In spite of the author's depend- 
ence upon documents, moreover, we 
see human beings emerging from his 
dusty official sources in remarkable 
ways: 


“Those country folk who did not 
take shares [in the cooperatives] 
were subjected to criticism ... A 
peasant and his family cried the 
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The Heretic 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JOSIP BROZ-TITO 


By FITZROY MACLEAN 


“For Western readers Sir Fitzroy is the 
ideal biographer of Josip Broz. He has 
known the man intimately. His nar 
rative — are robust, his approach 
scrupulously honest."—WiLLiAM Dt 
Bois, N.Y. Times. 8 pages of pictures 
and 6 maps $5.95 


The Labyrinth 


MEMOIRS OF HITLER'S 
SECRET SERVICE CHIEF 


WALTER SCHELLENBERG 


Introduction by Alan Bullock. “That 
rare object, entertainment which is al 
so a contribution to history. . . This 
is not a Hollywood dream of the 
office of a master spy. It is the 
real thing.”—Epwarp CRrANKsHAW, N.} 
Times Book Review. Ulustrated. $4.95 


View to the 
Southeast 
By SANTHA RAMA RAU 


The author of East of Home and 
Remember the House writes a fresh, 
eye-opening, highly personal account 
of her return visit to Southeast Asia— 
Indonesia (especially Bali), Burma, the 
Philippines, Ceylon, Laos, Cambodia 
Vietnam, and Thailand $3.50 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris, John 
Bartlow Martin and Arthur Schlesing- 
er, Jr. “Here is the program and the 
political beliefs of the loser in the 
1956 Presidential race. But the loser's 
ideas are not lost Americans had 
better read THE NEW AMERICA.”"— 
THOMAS K. FINLETTER $4.50 
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whole night for being ‘called upon’ 
to deposit Seeing that they 
cried, the work team increased the 
quantity .. .” 


. militiamen kept sentry during 
mass meetings and would not let 
out those who did not buy bonds. 


The masses called the savings 
bonds exit passes. Some peasants 
of Hopei were heard to say: ‘Bring 
your quilts . . . sleep at the place 
of the meeting.’ ”’ 


. the cadres demanded compul- 
sory insurance of all draft cat- 
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tle . . . If the insurance money is 
not paid up, the cattle will be 
taken away. The peasants called 
the insurance premium cattle tax.” 


Again, this time in regard to meas- 
ures for prolonging the sentences of 
those who have served terms of forced 
labor: 


“With the enforcement [of these 
measures] not only will certain 
criminals be relieved of anxiety fo 
employment on the expiry of their 
sentence, but the state will also 
have its difficulties reduced in 
dealing with the unemployment 
problem.” 


And, 


“Criminals after completing their 
terms of corrective labor have re- 
quested in large numbers to re- 
main in their original units for 
production. Corrective organs in 
different areas have mostly ap- 
proved the spontaneous applica- 
tions of such criminals .. .” 


In his 600 Million Chinese, Robert 
Guillain has gone a considerable way 
toward filling the gap in first-hand 
observation which Gluckstein _la- 
ments. “To those who doubt,” Chou 
En-lai said at Bandung in 1955, “I 
say come and see for yourselves.” 
Guillain, a Frenchman, was one of 
two Western correspondents with 
previous experience in China who 
were allowed to respond. 

With chilling understatement Guil 
lain, after 20,000 miles of travel in 
Communist China, brings to life—or 
half-life—the 600,000,000 faceless, 
ant-like human beings in blue boiler 
suits who keep in motion the meshed 
wheels-within-wheels described by 
Gluckstein. Let there be no mistake 
about it, these regimental masses— 
or some of them, at least—are not 
without intelligence, competence, 
even a kind of brilliance. But then, 
can anyone who has ever watched an 
empire of ants doubt the duteous 
perseverance and spiritless genius of 
those insect creatures? 

I don’t know whether the ants have 
street committees, but if not, they 
might well be referred to Guillain’s 
interview with Madame Li, whose 
small civic group is responsible for 
hygiene, women, welfare, propaganda, 
quarrels, and security on Shi Kwang 
Ying Ssu Street, Peiping. Madame Li 
went the rounds admonishing: “Wrap 
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the children up well—the radio says 
it's going to be cold.” Touching? Ah, 
but here is the key to the whole sys 
tem. In its benevolence—and funda 
mentally the regime is benevolent 
Mao’s government tries to secure 
political and moral welfare from the 
viewpoint of the all-knowing state. 
The street committee and the state 
are on guard always and _ every- 
where—protecting the general wel- 
fare against all evil. If necessary, they 
will promote the welfare of the citi- 
zen despite himself. 


his father for 
welfare? Ol 


causes ol 


Must a son denounce 
inhibsing the general 
course. In the great wel 
fare and justice even blood relations 
must be liquidated. “Your tather,” 
declares the magazine Young China, 
“will feel grateful to you and to the 
People’s Government, who have been 
the instruments of his salvation.” In 
short, according to Guillain, the re- 
gime demands goodness and enforces 
the use of every available tech- 
nique—spying, informing, denounc- 
ing, sentencing to hard labor, impri- 
sonment or death—to see that this 
“ooodness” is achieved. 


In Guillain’s China of 1957 we 
find all the essentials of Big Brother's 
society of 1984: Everyone watches ev 
eryone else; everything is reported; 
everything is known. Everyone wants 
what Big Brother (the regime) wants 
them to want; everyone volunteers; 
everything is unanimous. 


How is this achieved? By the social 
ization of heads, to wit: “first of all a 
puncture to empty the head . . . then 
a second operation which grafts and 
implants the group thought in the 
emptied brain.” It is by this in- 
genious operation that Communist 
benevolence and justice—as well as 
truly remarkable material advance- 
ment—are handily achieved 
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The Best in Art 
by ALFRED WERNER 


I DO not hesitate to 

Flemish Painting (Skira. $25) the 
most attractive art book of 1957 
Its 112 reproductions in full color 
are breathtakingly beautiful; Skira, 
more than any other publisher, has 
made it possible that details from 
some of the world’s most celebrated 
paintings—especially altarpieces by 
van Eyck, van der Weyden, van der 
Goes, Memling, and Gerard David 
can be studied in the leisure, silence, 
and, above all, the good light tourists 
never find in European churches and 
museums. Mercilessly realistic 
traits of Fifteenth Century men and 
women, superb textiles, household 
goods, and windows looking out into 
medieval streets overwhelm us with 
their subtle charm. The text is by 
Jacques Lassaigne who gives us the 
latest findings on such enigmatic 
figures as Hubert van Eyck (unlike 
his brother, Jan, he is still a mystery 
to scholars) or Roger Campin. Las- 
saigne is fully aware of the greatness 
of the art he discusses: 


“Each of these works is instinct 
with a deeper, spiritual significance, 
underlying the surface virtuosity, and 
a message that has lost nothing of its 
appeal for those who in the unrest 
and confusion of modern times feel 
a nostalgic yearning for that sense of 
tranquil certitude and communion 
with an absolute so tellingly 
veyed by early Flemish art.” 


proclaim 


por- 


con- 


While in Flemish Painting the 
scholarly text humbly serves the 
gloss and glory of the pictures, in 
Saturn: An Essay on Goya (Phaidon. 
$10) Andre Malraux uses the large 
reproductions, all but a few in black 
and white, to serve his theses. Mal- 
raux makes most of the fact that his 
hero, following a grave illness, turned 
from a charming Eighteenth Century 
producer of fragile genre pictures into 
a fervent Expressionist, the father of 
much—though not the whole, as 
Malraux claims—of modern rt. 
Paying little attention to the early 
work, light and even frivolous as it 
is, the author, in inspired poetical 
prose, presents the Spaniard as a 
revolutionary who broke with the 
Renaissance tradition and ruthlessly 





Herbert Marcuse 
SOVIET MARXISM 


4 noted expert on politics and philosophy 
turns a critical eye on Soviet doctrine from 
the point of view of its basic Marxian con 
cepts. Tracing the historical development 
through Leninism, Stalinism, and post-Stalin 
ism, he defines its apparently shifting aspects 
in terms of development which is 
within the system. 


Oliver H. Radkey, Jr. 
Y ni) ~ 
THE AGRARIAN FOES 

~ r Ty ~ 

OF BOLSHEVISM 
The Socialist Revolutionary 
litical expression of the 
in Russia, is here shown to have figured im 
portantly in the critical period of February 
to October, 1917. Dr Radkey clarifies the 
errors and deficiencies of leadership by which 
the party lost its power, and points up the 
contributions to socialist theory, particularly 


by Victor Chernov, that influenced the Bol 
shevik wing of the Social Democrats. $8.50 


Nikolai A. Gorchakov 


THE THEATER IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


A first-hand account of one of the most glori 
ous phases of the world's theater by a former 
director in the Russian theater. Mr. Gorcha 
kov describes the triumphs of the Moscow 
Art, Kamerny, and Vakhtangov theaters and 
brings to life personalities such as Stanislav 
sky, Nemirovich-Danchenko, and Meverhold 
From the founding of the Moscow Art 
Theater in 1898 until after the imposition of 
the First Five Year Plan, we see the influence 
that has inspired theaters of other nations 

Illustrated, $10.00 
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Viadimir Seduro 


DOSTOYEVSKI IN 
RUSSIAN LITERARY 
CRITICISM, 1846-1956 


This informed analysis of critical writings on 
Dostoyevski reveals the different approaches, 
for reasons of art and politics, that the cen 
tury since the great writer's emergence has 
seen. Dr. Seduro summarizes the many bril 
liant interpretations that have sought to 
penetrate the great novelist, a variety that 
testifies to the man’s depth and genius. $7.50 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE 
PROBLEM OF HUNGARY 


Here is the complete, official text which was 
presented to the United Nations General As 
sembly as “the fullest and best available in 
formation regarding the situation created by 
the intervention of the Union of Soviet So 
cialist Republics, through its use of armed 
force and other means; in the internal af 
fairs of Hungary.” “As thoroughgoing an 
answer as history will probably ever have.” 
—Time Magazine $2.00 
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exposed in his work the crimes and 
follies of his era. Goya lived his last 
years in complete isolation, as a vol- 
untary exile, in France: 

“Soon painters would forget at the 
cost of what anguish this man had 
ranged his solitary and hopeless art 
against the entire civilization into 
which he had been born. From those 
still dazzling embers they would re- 
tain only the advent of the indi- 
vidual, the metamorphosis of the 
world in pictures.” 


The book’s title is derived from a 
painting: Saturn devouring one of 
his own children. While the title is 
rather far-fetched, and many a state- 
ment in the volume is fuzzy despite 
rhetorical brilliance, the reading will 
stimulate further study of this unique 
master. 


Unlike Malraux, H. W. and Dora 
Jane Jansons do not address them- 
selves to the small band of sophisti- 
cates familiar with the intimate de- 
tails of art history, but endeavor to 
reach the broad public who may be 
introduced to the field of art by their 
book, The Picture History of Paint- 
ing (Abrams. $15). Thousands of 
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years, from the cave paintings of the 
Old Stone Age, to the work of such 
living artists as Picasso, De Chirico, 
Chagall, Miro, Ernst, Dali, and the 
American, Ben Shahn, are spanned. 
There are 103 color reproductions, 
and a text so lively that it is not 
likely to be skipped. 


Books of this scope usually treat 
the work of the Old Masters at great 
length, but, after reaching the year 
1900, rush through the art of our 
time in a few pages, condescend- 
ingly treating the creators of post- 
Impressionist and abstract art as 
Lilliputians, impostors, or freaks. By 
contrast, Dr. and Mrs. Janson take 
the modern masters as seriously as 
they deserve, and their comments are 
illuminating. The pictures of Kan- 
dinsky “convey a sensation or a state 
of mind through freely combined 
shapes and colors without having to 
represent anything at all.” Referring 
to Mondrian’s “Broadway Boogie- 
Woogie,” they write: “The tingling 
staccato rhythm of the design cap- 
tures the very qualities suggested by 
the musical title.” 


Those eager to learn more about 
a single phase of art than a one- 


volume work can cover in a brief 
chapter will welcome the numerous 
works on Twentieth Century German 
art that have recently appeared. Was 
it a clever maneuver of dealers to 
re-introduce the almost forgotten 
German “Expressionismus” after the 
stock of much-coveted and over- 
priced French pioneers had been ex- 
hausted that is responsible for the 
current American enthusiasm for 
Heckel, Kirchner, and Nolde? I do 
not accept this cynical explanation, 
for I believe that the tragic overtones 
in the work of these masters and their 
colleagues, their restless search in the 
realm of the Infinite, and their meta- 
physical thirst call forth an echo in 
the psyche of the more sensitive 
American, repelled by the general 
smugness of a boom era and unsatis- 
fied by the meager emotional fare 
of the extreme Abstractionists. 


In the German Art of the 20th Cen- 
tury exhibition, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis acquainted us with paint- 
ings, graphic art, and sculptures by 
more than forty masters. The book 
of the same title, which also serves as 
catalogue (distributed by Simon and 


Schuster. $9.50) lucidly explains and 
evaluates the achievement of this 
sharply distinct movement. Compar- 
ing a painting by Matisse with one 
by Kirchner, one of the contributors 
to the volume, the noted historian, 
Werner Haftmann, writes: 

“The mood of this painting (by 
Kirchner) . . . exhibits a psychic 
restlessness contrasting strangely with 
the Arcadian calm of Matisse’s paint- 
ing. Whereas the French picture is 
characterized by the self-sufficiency 
of its harmonious architecture, the 
resonant decor, the German painting 
exhibits the forcing of the pictorial 
means toward enhanced expression, 
more profound content, psychic 
illustration.” 


While it is permissible to speak 
of typically German traits even in 
such an unparochial, international 
field of endeavor as art, it is hard 
to find a common denominator for 
American art beyond the fact that its 
practitioners have spent at least some 
of their time within the United 
States. Wisely, the five scholars select- 
ing fifty painters who worked here 
between 1900 and 1955 call their ex 
cellent and handsome _ anthology 
New Art in America (New York Gra 
phic Society & Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. $22.50). Many of the artists, 
such as Weber, Kuniyoshi, or de 
Kooning, were born abroad, and 
these fifty contributed to various 
trends in modern art from Impres- 
sionism to Abstract-Impressionism. 
The earlier ones deserve special 
praise for having turned to such 
“ugly” subjects as elevated subways, 
prize fights, saloons, and harbors 
that were taboo for the Academicians. 
We now look with delight, or at least 
sympathetic interest, at the 50 color 
plates and 177 black-and-white illus- 
trations in this book; but when these 
artists first began, nearly each had 
an up-hill fight before him. As John 
I. H. Baur reminds us: 

“For the most part the Americans 
had to fight a piecemeal battle 
against public indifference, general 
misunderstanding, and violent pro- 
fessional hostility. Even the social 
realists had been greeted as apostles 
of ugliness in a country still domi- 
nated by an academic art of polite 
conventions; the abstract and expres- 
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sionist painters were ‘madmen’ o1 
‘charlatans.’ ” 

Of the. dissidents labeled “Ashcan 
School,” only Sloan, Glackens, and 
Prendergast are included. To meet 
the others, especially Davies, Henri, 
Lawson, Luks, and Shinn, read 
William Glackens and the Ashcan 
Group (Crown. $5). Written by 
Glackens’ son, Ira, it lovingly recon- 
structs, drawing on many private 
letters and newspaper clippings, an 
America that disappeared even before 
the Depression. 


What the younger Glackens has 
done for the revolutionaries among 
his compatriots, the aged Michel- 
Georges Michel has done for French 
art in From Renoir to _ Picasso 
(Houghton Mifflin. $4). Do not ex- 
pect great revelations, but enjoy the 
anecdotes, gossip, «pigrams dished up 
by one who, in his youth, met the 
ogre Degas (“He may eat you alive,” 
the author had been warned), and 
saw the dwarf Toulouse-Lautrec 
(“Although he was deformed, his 
whole being radiated a sense of pur- 
pose and a natural distinction which 
was entirely devoid of affectation”). 


Close to Cosmic 


Majority oF One, by Sydney J. 
Harris. Houghton Mifflin. 305 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by 
Milton Mayer 


HIS is a collection of some of 

Sydney Harris’ five-times-a-week 
pieces that appear in an ever increas- 
ing number of newspapers under the 
column title, “Strictly Personal.” 
Strictly personal are what they are 
not. They come closer to being cosmic 
than any other American newspaper 
column, much closer than Walter 
Lippmann’s. 

Instead of knowing what it’s all 
about, Harris knows what the im- 
portant things are all about and what 
is important about the rest. He was 
born intelligent, and he has become 
much more intelligent. His study of 
the great books hasn’t hurt him in 
this respect, either. 

His weakness, like Wilde's, is his 
writing. Of its kind, it’s too good. 
He is able to criticize people—and 
civilizations-|-brilliantly while they 
think he is entertaining them. No- 
body gets hurt, which is certainly a 
good thing; but nobody feels hurt, 
which is less certainly good. He 


Wellington's 


BOOK BARGAINS 


SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD L. ICKES. 3 vol- 
ume set—2,192 pages of fascinating read- 
ing with many revelations. This book by 
the Incorruptible Curmudgeon belongs in 
the library of everyone who was alive & 
awake during the New Deal era. (Reg 
$18.00) NOW $4.75 

GIANT IN CHAINS by Barrows Dunham. A 
brilliant philosophical work, profound but 
timely as it deals with real needs of man 
($3.75) $1.50 

POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE by Richard B 
Gregg. A classic of the pacifist position 
New edn. 253 pp $1.75 

FROM DAY TO DAY by Odd Nansen. Epic 
diary of life in Nazi prisons by son of 
Norway's famous explorer. A great affir 
mation of the human spirit’s power to re 
tain faith & love in the midst of brutality 
485 pp.; drawings. Reg. $5. NOW $1.00 

ANEURIN BEVAN by Vincent Brome. A wor- 
thy & well written biography (1953) 244 pp 
photos. A $3.50 value; imported $1.00 

Letters of Sinclair Lewis: FROM MAIN ST. TO 
STOCKHOLM Revealing correspondence 
mostly with Alf Harcourt, 1919-30. Ed. by 
Harrison Smith. 307 pp. ($6.00) $1.00 

DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW by S. Winsten 
Observations of a neighbor & intimate 
friend. 36 rare photos. 214 pp. !mported 

$1.50 

BERNARD SHAW & MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
THEIR CORRESPONDENCE. Vivid, exciting 
& candid record. British edn.; 339 pp. $1.25 


THE GREEK PASSION by Nikos Kazantzakis 
Novel highly praised by Thomas Mann & 
Albert Schweitzer. 433 pp. ($4.00) NOW 65c 


FATE & FREEDOM. A philosophy for Amer- 
icans, by Jerome Frank. Scholarly criticism 
of the dogma of determinism. 1953 edn 
($4.00) $1.00 


Einstein's THE WORLD AS | SEE IT. Non-tech- 
nical essays (1922-34) on life & social prob- 
lems. ($2.75) NOW $1.00 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein. 
Essays 1934-50. 282 pp. ($4.75) NOW $1.75 


TOMORROW IS ALREADY HERE by R. Jungk. 
Disturbing picture of dehumanization of 
society. 241 pp. ($3.50) NOW ONLY $1.00 


SOVIET POLITICS At Home & Abroad by 
Fred’k L. Schuman. A monumental work of 
interpretation notable for breadth of per- 
spective, vigor of style & abundance of 
factual contents. Pub. 1945; 8th printing, 
1953. 700 pp. ($6.00) $1.95 


Harold Laski: FAITH, REASON & CIVILIZA- 
TION. A historical comparison of Western 
& Russian approaches to social progress. 
($2.50) $1.00 


THE COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION by Sidney 
Lens. “A sober & vivid analysis of both 
American & Russian policiy’—A. J. Muste. 
($3.50) NOW 50c 


MY DEAR TIMOTHY by Victor Gollancz 
Unique memoirs of Left Book Ciub’s foun- 
der. 440 pages. (Reg. $5.00) NOW $1.00 


Dr. Bates’ BETTER EYESIGHT WITHOUT 
GLASSES. The famous book which has 
helped thousands. Revised edn., 1943. 
(Reg. $2.50) NOW 65c 


THE FEAR OF FREEDOM by Francis Biddle. 
Intro. by Ickes. A study of anti-subversive 
hysteria prior to ‘52. ($3.50) $1.00 


Margaret Halsey: THE FOLKS AT HOME. A 
delightfully written, semi-autobiographical, 
expose’ of our acquisitive society. ($3) $1.00 

Thoreau: THE CONCORD & THE MERRIMACK 
Beautiful Little, Brown edn. ($4.50) $1.95 

MY MISSION TO SPAIN by Claude Bowers. A 
fine book by the US Ambassador 1933-39 
who remains a faithful friend of democracy 
& the Spanish Republic. 437 pp. ($6 first 
edn.) $1.25 

Bertrand Russell's DICTIONARY OF MIND 
MATTER & MORALS. More than 1,000 defi 
nitions & opinions selected from his brilliant 
writings. 290 pp. (Reg. $5.00) NOW $1.75 

SIN OF THE PROPHET by Truman Nelson. Mov- 
ing novel about Theodore Parker's challenge 
of Fugitive Slave Act. 450 pp. ($4) $1.00 

IN THE NAME OF SANITY by Lewis Mumford 
“Power has become insolent, brutal, irra 
tional love offers the only alternative 
that will lead us back to life.” (Reg. $3.75) 

NOW $1.00 

MY GANDHI by John Haynes Holmes. A beau 
tifully written portrait depicting Gandhi's 
profound influence upon the author & much 
of humanity. (Reg. $2.75) NOW $1.00 

INDIA & THE AWAKENING EAST by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. “A first-rate story”’—Wm. O 
Douglas. 1952 trip, Beirut to Manila. 46 
photos ($3.00) $1.00 

ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog. Classic of 
Himalayan mountaineering. 24 photos. $5.00 
first edition $1.25 

HIGH ADVENTURE by Edmond Hillary. The 
conqueror of Everest tells his own exciting 
story. 70 pictures. ($4.50) NOW $1.00 

GOLDEN EARTH—Travels in Burma, by Nor- 
man Lewis. Keen observations, delightful 
prose, beautiful photos. ($4.50) $1.75 

Swift: GULLIVER’S TRAVELS illus. by Luis Quin 
tanilla (24 prints; 160 drawings). Complete 
& unexpurgated; beautifully produced; an 
ideal gift. 358 pp. (Pub. at $5.00) 

ONLY $1.95 


Paper Bound Specials 
GANDHI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The complete 
text of “My Experiments With Truth”. 528 
pp $1.95 
Frank Edwards: MY FIRST 10,000,000 SPON- 
SORS. The well-known commentator’s story 
of his broadcasting life. ONLY 35c 
USA TODAY by Helen & Scott Nearing. Start- 
ling appraisal of our society. $1.95 
TOWARD SIMPLE LIVING by Robt. F. Stowell 
Fine essay by a modern Thoreau who lives 
in Vt. hills. Nicely home-printed 50c 


Clarence Darrow: STORY OF MY LIFE. The 
great trial lawyer & defender of under- 
dogs writes in a simple, memorable way 
465 pp. $1.45 


Albert Schweitzer’s DECLARATION OF CON- 
SCIENCE. Appeal to stop H-bomb tests with 
excellent material on radiation hazards 
Pamphiet merits wide circulation. 5c 


*if you are interested in beautiful bird & 
nature books or sailing & boating books— 
also at bargain prices & ideal for gifts—please 
request lists from us. 


| WELLINGTON’S, Box 4 

8 346 Concord Ave., Belmont 78, Mass. 
Please send me the books indicated. 

8 Enclosed is my remittance of $....... 

(books sent postpaid if payment 

sent with order) 
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Summer 1958—70 Days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Berlin, Sweden, Denmark, and Ireland. A 
low-priced, different kind of trip for the 
young in spirit who don’t want to be 
herded around. Write to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia (Box P) Pasadena, Calif 
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takes his readers right to the edge of 
consciousness—the consciousness that 
he is talking about me—and there he 
performs. 

His performance, as an American 
newspaper columnist, is unfailingly 
excellent and usually faultless. No- 
body else in the business—and it is 
a killing business, five times a week 
—-is talking to the point with Harris’ 
clear blue depth of perception. He 
is a radical and a catholic in the 
classic sense of those terms. But he 
belongs with Wilde—and not be- 
neath him as an aphorist—and not 
with Voltaire. He leaves ‘em with a 
knowing smile, which, as I say, may 
not be what's good for ‘em. 

But he’s a joy to read. If you don’t 
get him locally, get him here. With- 
out putting too high a premium on 
the category, I find him absolutely 
the best of our commentators, and 
of his sapient kind the only. 


Vivid Memoir 


TESTAMENT OF EXPERIENCE, by Vera 
Brittain. Macmillan. 480 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
A. J. Muste 


HIS IS a tightly packed book of 

nearly five hundred pages. Vera 
Brittain is a highly competent crafts- 
man. In spite of the seriousness apd 
solidity of the material in this book, 
readers—and it should have many of 
them—will be carried along by the 
narrative and often intrigued and 
fascinated. 


The book is several things. It gives, 
for example, a quite detailed account 
of twenty-five years of marriage to 
George Edward Gordon Catlin whom 
a number of readers of The Progres- 
sive have probably encountered as a 
teacher in American universities or 
as a lecturer on international affairs 
and political philosophy. Miss Brit- 
tain’s earlier, famous Testament of 
Youth, published in 1933 told the 
story of English youth in World War 
I and the death of her own young 
lover. The present book begins: 
“When G and I were married on 
June 27th, 1925, the First World 
War was seven years behind us . 
Hardly a shadow of the griefs and 
conflicts which had dominated the 
past decade hung over the cozy, con- 


ventional reception. Only the lovely 
cadences of Gounod’s Ave Marna, 
swelling to the vaulted roof of the 
tall church as G and I signed the 
register, had symbolized those poig 
nant memories.” But those memories 
were, of course, a major element in 
the early years of marriage during 
which Testament of Youth got itsell 
written in the midst of frequent jour 
neys and the arrival of children 

Moreover, Miss Brittain had, as 
she puts it, dedicated herself in the 
months following the Armistice 
(1918) “to a future which was less a 
‘career’ than a devotional 
As a young bride she asked herself 
whether “it could really be my duty 
now, to sacrifice a redemptive faith 
. . .. to the personal needs of a 
husband and later a family?” Her 
answer was in the negative. And how 
being a writer (23 books) and a pub- 
lic figure, on the one hand, and a 
wife and mother, on the other, works 
out and sometimes almost doesn’t is 
set forth candidly in the 
this book. 


crusade.” 


pages ol 


Testament of Experience is quite 
as much a rehearsal of the main 
events of a quarter century (includ 
ing the advent of Hitlerism, World 
War II, and the launching of the 
atomic age) as seen by one who 
was both a participant in_ those 
events and a commentator on them 
in prose and verse. It is a chronicle 
made vivid on nearly every page by 
personal reminiscences of leading fig 
ures in many lands. It is likely that 
this aspect of the book will be the 
most useful and interesting to the 
general reader. 

To me, however, the most impres- 
sive and moving sections of the book 
are those in which Miss Brittain de 
scribes her conversion to pacifism 
and comments on various aspects of 
her faith in the way of non-violence 
and love. Nor do I think this is 
because I happen to share this paci- 
fist conviction. Religious pacifism be- 
came the foundation and center of 
her being, the outcome of deep and 
often painful experience, of direct 
contact with modern war, and of pro- 
longed research and reflection. 

In the summer of 1936 Miss Brit 
tain, who had lectured throughout 
England on the League of Nations 
and collective security, was invited to 
speak at Dorchester to an audience 
of 15,000 people. All of the other 
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featured speakers were Christian pac 
ifists. She had already begun to have 
doubts about the League which “had 
become a French-dominated instru 
ment for continuing the unjust status 
quo.” 


MONDE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ACADEMY BOOKS 


TRADE UNION 
CAREER 
WITH 
POSITION 
GUARANTEED 


She writes: “By the time my turn 
came I was pank stricken. This 
Christian pacifist platform was like 
no other on which I had ever stood; 
here my customary little speech in 
support of collective security would 
strike a discordant note. Its basis was 
political, but the message of my fel 
low-speakers sprang from the love ol 
God.” 

Miss Brittain goes on to make some 
profound comments on the short run 
point of view—the argument that 
you will not convert the majority of 
the nation to pacifism soon enough 
to avert war—versus the long run 
point of view which she came to em 
brace: “the same argument applied 
to all forms of revolutionary teach 
ing, costly and often dangerous to its 
interpreters, which visualized life in 
terms of a society still to come.” 











== FREE TUITION 


New Fall Book 
of World Importance 
The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Worker's Union TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTE offers an op- 


portunity to young men and 


Agenda For Action 
Toward Peace Through Disengagement 


| : 2 till to come.” shy JAMES P. WARBURG 
women in the 21-35 age group She calls attention to a brilliant 


bit of analysis of these contrasting For anyone deeply concerned 
approaches by Kingsley Martin in with the future of the human 
The New Statesman in 1938: “The race, this forward-looking, clear 
pacifist regards the refusal to fight as analysis of today’s peace crisis, 
obedience to a universal obligation, with a brilliant concrete sugges- 
while the advocate of collective se tion for a new course of action, 
curity is a politician whose attitude by a highly qualified student of 
is determined by circumstances foreign affairs, will be of vital 
Obviously a threat may keep the wWereet. 

peace at a particular moment, but 
equally obviously it brings no hope 
for the world in the future . . . War 
has become a monstrously inefficient 
instrument . . . The division lies be 
tween those who think that it is still 


interested in making service to 
the trade union movement thei 
life work. The 9th annual ses- 
sions of the Institute open in 
June 1958 in New York City 
Tuition is free. All students sat- 
isfactorily completing the year's 


An outstanding feature of the 
volume is the comprehensive his- 
torical background material on 
Europe and the Middle East. 
224 pgs. 


field and class work are guaran- 


teed positions with the ILGWU. 


worthwhile making the attempt to 
defeat the Fascist peril by . . . that 
nice adjustment of threat and con- 


handsomely cloth-bound 
and gold-stamped $4.00 
Paper-bound $1.25 


istrati imited d . 2 ; 
Registration L cession which is called diplomacy, 


and those who are so sure that any 
display of force will only breed war 
that they retire from the immediate 
struggle, hoping that they may 
at least direct men’s attention to the 
choice of better methods in the long 
run. Ultimately it is a clash between 
two religions. In a crisis people find 
out what they are.” 


This in 1938. And now that the 
TRAINING INSTITUTE weapons which men attempt to use 


1710 Broadway, N.Y. 19 in “the nice adjustment of threat 
a. 


COlumbus 5-7000 and concession” are H-bombs and 
1.C.B.M.’s, what kind of people shall 
we be? 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW 
BEING ACCEPTED 





MONDE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 209, White Plains, N.Y. 


Please send me 
FOR ACTION 


[) Cloth-bound at $4.00—postpaid 
() Paper-bound at $1.25—postpaid 


For Information and 
application blanks 


GUS TYLER, Director 


ILGWU 
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Paperback Plums 
by William McCann 


HOUGH most “quality” paper- 

backs now coming out continue 
to be re-issues of earlier hard-cover 
editions, an impressive number of 
good “originals” are appearing. Per- 
haps they are the publishers’ answer 
to those critics of the Paperback Era 
who charge that excessive emphasis 
on the reprinting of previously pub- 
lished books has somehow discour- 
aged creative work by young writers 


CLASSIFIED 








and scholars and is an “enemy of 
promise.” Among the new interesting 
“originals” are Fred Shannon's Amer- 
ican Farmers’ Movements (Anvil, 
$1.25), NATO, A Twentieth Century 
Community of Nations, by Massimo 
Salvadori (Anvil, $1.25), The Ameri- 
can Novel and Its Tradition, by Rich- 
ard Chase (Anchor, 95 cents), A 
Guide to Contemporary French Liter- 
ature: From Valery to Sartre, by Wal- 
lace Fowlie (Meridian, $1.45), and 
Michael Hamburger’s Reason and 
Energy: Studies in German Litera- 
ture (Evergreen, $1.75). 

The following good titles, nearly 


stereo scenes, $2.25. Film-Strip of 50 frames, $7. 
Rental $2.50. Amish Color Slides, 962P Salisbury 
Court, Lancaster, Penna. 





BOOKS 


PROFESSIONAL librarian-bookseller offers best 
available out-of-print book service. Free search- 
ing, reasonable prices. Preston E. Amos, 2838 
N. 7th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 








MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. * 





PAPERBACKS—Any paperback of any publisher 
sent anywhere postfree on receipt of published 
price. WAWAYANDA COMPANY, Warwick, N.Y. 





WORTH-WHILE BOOKS. Fact & Fiction. Lists sent. 
Martha Fein, Box 4818, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





WORKERS in health center development needed 
now. Sociologist with interest in preventive 
medicine; doctor, with same interest; dentist, all 
needed urgently, rural community health pro- 
gram like Peckham Center, London. Community 
is partly Indian; cultural situation interesting, 
complex. Real interest in Indian culture neces- 
sary. Write Richard Ricklefs, M.D., Community 
Health Association, Hoopa, Calif. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





FOLKSONGS, offbeat ballads by JOE ARONSON 
& guitar for kids & elders. Parties, meetings etc. 
Travel Middle Atlantic area. 1429 Spruce St., 
Phila 2, PEnnypacker 5-7718. 





FOR SALE 





LIKE FABULOUS FABRICS? Unscoured, undyed 
knitting yarns and sweaters, both turtle necks 
and coats (not cardigans)? Carol Brown, Dept. 
PR, Putney, Vt. 





TREE RIPENED CITRUS FRUIT organically grown 
not washed, gassed, or sprayed $3.50 bushel plus 
express. Add $1.75 41/2 lbs. Florida Honey, post- 
age extra if mailed, also Dried Fruits & Nuts. 
ORGANIC ACRES, Box 37, Seffner, Fla. 





FOR the first time, the non-conformist, semi- 
phalansteric Amish Folk presented sympathetically 
in @ serious color picture-de:criptive text doc- 
umentary. Highest quality color slides available 
for rental or purchase. Catalog free, sample 30c. 
Also, three reel set of Personal View-Master 
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PUBLICATIONS 





“SEXUAL SYMBOLISM and the 1957 Car,” by 
S. |. Hayakawa. “The Significance of Being 
Unique,” by Earl C. Kelley. “Aspects of African 
Sculpture,” by Ladislas Segy. Read the current 
issues of ETC: A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMAN- 
TICS. $4 @ year, trial issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 
400 West North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P, 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25¢ for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 





WANTED 





| AM AGAINST MONEY MAKING MONEY, AS 
INTEREST! It is an attempt to make something 
out of nothing, and unharmonious with the laws 
of nature. Only human physical eriergy, with 
the necessary mental energy, has the right to 
make money. VANTAGE PRESS, 120 West 31st 
Street, New York 1, N.Y., has a book of mine 
which gives my opinions on just about every- 
thing concerning human life, including Religion, 
Communism, Economics, Governments, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Doctors, Lawyers, Laws, Judges, 
Labor Unions, as well as Money, to mention a 
few subjects. But | need someone to finance the 
first edition. | expect this book to be the trail 
blazer for the publication of three other books, 
the major portion of the proceeds of which is 
to be spent to establish a non-profit system of 
human communications and a decent and sane 
human society. | am offering all proceeds from 
the sale of books of the entire first edition. 
With my belief about money | cannot offer more. 
We cannot change the end with the means that 
creates the end. The Financer or Financers—$1 
from each of 3350 would do it—will have to be 
somebody who is primarily trying to accomplish 
something good instead of just making money. 
Edgar Leslie, mailing address: P.O. Box 1154, 
Santa Rosa, California. Residence: 2510 101 
Hwy., South, Santa Rosa, California. 


all of them reprints, are currently 
available and recommended: 

Thomas Jefferson, by 
Chinard (Ann Arbor. $1.95) 

Letters from an American Farmer, 
by J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur 
(Dutton. $1.35) 

John Adams and the 
Revolution, by Catherine 
Bowen (Universal. $1.45) 

The Negro in American Culture, 
by Margaret Just Butcher, based on 
material left by Alain Locke (Men- 
tor. 50 cents) 

Segregation, The Inner Conflict in 
the South, by Robert Penn Warren 
(Modern Library Paperbacks. 95 
cents) 

Mirror for Men, A Survey of Hu- 
man Behavior and Social Attitudes, 
by Clyde Kluckhohn (Premier. 50 
cents) 

Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society: 1500 to 1800, by Otto Gierke, 
translated and with an introduction 
by Ernest Barker (Beacon. $2.75) 

Church, State and Education, by 
Ernest Barker (Ann Arbor. $1.35) 

Culture, Language and Personality, 
Selected Essays, by Edward Sapir, ed- 
ited by David G. Mandelbaum (Uni 
versity of California Press. $1.50) 

The Hedgehog and the Fox, An Es- 
say on Tolstoy's View of History, by 
Isaiah Berlin (Mentor. 35 cents) 

Mohammed and Charlemagne, by 
Henri Pirenne (Meridian. $1.35) 

English Men and Manners in the 
Eighteenth Century, by A. S. Turber- 
ville (Galaxy. $2.95) 

William Faulkner, An Estimate of 
of His Contribution to the American 
Novel, by Mary Cooper Robb (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg Press, $1.80) 

The Human Image in Dramatic 
Literature, by Francis Fergusson (An- 
chor. 95 cents) 

Mimesis, The Representation of 
Reality in Western Literature, by 
Erich Auerbach, translated by Wil- 
lard Trask (Anchor. $1.45) 

If It Die, An Autobiograhy, by 
Andre Gide, translated by Dorothy 
Bussy (Modern Library Paperback. 
95 cents) 

Modern Essays, edited by Russel 
Nye (Scott, Foresman and Co. $2.50) 

Language, A Modern Synthesis, by 
Joshua Whatmough (Mentor. 50 
cents) 
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ease 
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comfort 
and still 


Give the finest gift 


money can buy! 


the trouble of 


crowded, noisy stores 
transportation problems 
parcels to carry 


wrapping and mailing 


Give 
The Progressive 


for Christmas 


| for economy 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES» 


See back cover 


Send The Progressive as my Christmas gift to: 


Name 


Address 


Detach this order form along the perforation 
the binding of the magazine will not be affected. 


PLPLP LLLP LLLP LLL LLL ELE LL LOL L PLL OLE LEP O LOLOL LOT 
Name 


Address 


Sign Card: 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


There's a post-paid envelope enclosed 


, Name 


Address 


Sign Card 


Name 


Address 


Sign Card 


Sent by 


Address 


enclosed. () Bill me in January. 


C) Please extend my own subscription. 


Give still more pleasure => 





be carly be thoy 
give The Progressive gor atta 


Send The Progressive as my gift to: 


Sign Card:....... setae epchaeaelanchdaia a nesiealinnatinnnebaiiiialial 





The sien tance Se a gift to be proud oft 
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RES SE ES BSE A One Sree , 


AIR MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
We pay the postage! 


Add more names on the other side 


The Progressive @ =§ MADISON, WISCONSIN 





